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... just a few things: 


THE ARTICLE ON THE DUTY to join 
a trade union is in no sense a “reply” 
to the discussion by Mr. William A. 
Durbin in the September issue of SOCIAL 
ORDER. In fact, “The Duty to Join a 
Union” was in our hands before the 
Durbin manuscript, but editorial exig- 
encies made necessary its delay. Father 
William J. Smith, formerly director of 
the Crown Heights Associated Activi- 
ties in Brooklyn and now director of St. 
Peter’s College Institute of Industrial 
Relations, Jersey City, N. J., is the 
author of Spotlight on Labor Unions. 

. 

FOURTEEN CENTURIES AGO Benedic- 
tine monasteries throughout Europe 
were centers of civilization in which 
monks preserved the accumulated wis- 
dom of antiquity and set the example 
of useful social living which changed 
barbarians into the citizens of Christen- 
dom. Some similar by-product of their 
personal efforts toward Christian per- 
fection may be expected from members 
of a new type of religious organization, 
the secular institute. Adapted in many 
respects to the life and needs of our 
day, these institutes have a two-fold 
responsibility of “attaining Christian 
perfection and exercising a full apos- 
tolate.” Mr. John O’Connor looks 
upon them as “the architects and build- 
ers of a new Christian social order.” 


& 
Because Pius Xn’s 1942 Christmas 
Address contains such basic ideas for 


the achievement of peace and order, Mr. 
John Doebele contends that it is the 
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Holy Father’s most significant utter- 
ance. I would incline to agree with him, 
if only because this allocution contains 
“his definition of man—that mysterious 
and dynamic question which is the 
hinge upon which turn private and 
public life. .’ (Guido Gonella, A 
World to Reconstruct, Milwaukee, 
1944, p. xxvii). The hope for a right 
order in which human beings may best 
live and flourish demands a correct un- 
derstanding of man and his destiny. 
The present situation, in which two 
powerful social forces, marxism and 
liberalism, have unwittingly agreed 
upon a definition of man (“The marx- 
ist man is the ‘economic man’ of classic 
economics,” Emile Baas) makes Pius’ 
allocution all the more urgent and per- 
tinent. This antecedent agreement be- 
tween liberals and marxists upon an 
atheist humanism has rendered the for- 
mer tragically vulnerable to communist 
propaganda—as Whittaker Chambers 
deplored in Witness. 


Most oF us AMERICANS KNOw lit- 
tle more about the problem of the 
British pound and the survival of the 
sterling area than that it has cost us a 
lot of money since the close of World 
War II. We don’t even know, generally 
speaking, that it has cost the people of 
the various countries a good part of 
their personal and national well-being 
during the past seven years. Nor are 
we aware how closely the well-being of 
the whole world is tied up with the con- 
Common- 
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tinued solvency of sterling. 








wealth bankruptcy would be a disaster 
from which the free world might not 
survive. 

Father Jancauskas’ explanation of the 
sterling situation would, then, be of in- 
terest to Americans at any time. At the 
present moment it is especially timely. 
In the course of this month the prime 
ministers of all Commonwealth nations 
will meet in London to take measures 
for the salvation of sterling. This meet- 
ing was prepared for in a session of 
civil-servant 
And it continues the imple- 
mentation of a program inaugurated last 


representatives last Sep- 


tember. 


January at a meeting of Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers, who announced at 
the conclusion of their gathering: “‘It 
is our definite objective to make sterling 
convertible and to keep it so. We in- 
tend to work towards that goal by 
progressive steps aimed at creating con- 
ditions under which convertibility can 
be reached and maintained.” 

Ihe meaning of convertibility and 
more of the mysteries of sterling Father 
Jancauskas will make clear. 

e 


FATHER Becker piscusses the role 
of the employer in alleviating the eco- 
nomic and psychological difficulties of 
the aged. As old people become an in- 
creasingly large portion of our Ameri- 
their problems will 
grow, at least arithmetically, more 
acute; hence, it is high time that serious 


can population 


attention be given to measures that will 
make declining years socially and per- 
sonally satisfying. 

. 


SAVE FOR BRIEF references in Mai- 


monides and Spinoza, the Jews before 
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the mid-nineteenth century had known 
of Christ only through the Talmud— 
and Arthur Koestler testifies that he 
encountered the Talmud attitude even 
in the first part of this century. Father 
Joseph Bonsirven, who is the author of 
our review of Walls Are Crumbling in 
this issue, has recorded the evidence of 
the vast transformation that has come 
about in Jewish knowledge of Christ in 
his Les Juifs et Jésus: Attitudes Nou- 
velles. He is the author of four other 
works on various aspects of Judaism. 


THe REVEREND Joseph C. Husslein, 
S.J., died suddenly in the evening of 
Sunday, October 19, at Saint Louis, Mo. 
He was stricken with a heart attack 
while taking part in the evening com- 
munity recreation at Saint Louis Uni- 
versity and died less than two hours 
later at Saint Mary’s Hospital. His 
death closes one of the great Catholic 
social careers of the first half of the 
twentieth century. He was founder 
and for almost 25 years editor of the 
Science and Culture Series and the Sci- 
ence and Culture Texts which together 
comprise some 300 works. His own 
books number in the neighborhood of a 
dozen; among these are Democratic In- 
dustry (1919), The Bible and Labor 
(1924), The Church and Labor (with 
John A. Ryan, 1924), The Christian 
Social Manifesto (1939), Social Well- 
springs (2 vols., 1940 and 1942). After 
a long term as a member of the staff of 
America and consultant to the social 
science departments of Fordham Uni- 
versity, he returned to Saint Louis Uni- 
versity, where he founded the School of 
Social Service. R.I.P. 

F. J. C., §.J. 
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THE UUTY TU 


I/nions are a needed means for the per 
fection of the individual worker, a lasting 
institution which protects him against all 


, } : 
contingencies, says a labor-school director 


JUIN A UNIUN 


Worker’s Social Responsibility to Organize for Common Good 


WILLIAM J. 


SMITH, S.J. 


St. Peter’s College Institute of Industrial Relations 
Jersey City, N. J. 


LEGITIMATE UNION, 

whether of common laborers, 

professional people or peanut 
salesmen, is a means to an end. It can 
have but one ultimate goal: to enable 
each member to live a more human life 
through the instrumentality of co- 
operation provided by the union. The 
purpose of any and all human institu- 
tions is to implement the weaknesses of 
individual effort so that the perfecting 
of the personality of each participant 
becomes easier and more effective. 

The order resulting from such mutu- 
al cooperation is the fruit of coordinat- 
ed personal activity. The effect is tech- 
nically called the common good. 

Such a social structure, by its very 
nature, can never consist in a static 
mold or framework; it must be dynam- 
ic, changing, subject to improvement 
or deterioration, because its basis is the 
free action of free men. 


Action Must Be Free 


The common good cannot be attain- 
ed by placing human activities in a 
strait-jacket of dictatorial control, or 
divorcing isolated individual actions 
from the restraining influence of social 
responsibilities. It is attainable only 
when individuals and groups, free to 
seek their own particular good, so 
balance, coordinate and harmonize their 
personal activities that social order fol- 
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lows spontaneously from social co- 
operation. 

Obviously, a spirit of justice and 
charity must permeate the pursuit of 
private goals. The social authority of 
the state must be employed to draw the 
line between liberty and license and to 
stabilize social relationships. But unless 
the free action of free men is the 
characteristic note vitalizing the whole 
social body, it is a misnomer to call 
whatever you have, the common good. 

The immediate orbit for any particu- 
lar group in promoting the common 
good is the “milieu,” the natural me- 
dium, that segment of society in which 
they live and work as members. 

The over-all area of the common 
good is that of human society itself— 
ascending in hierarchical strata from 
the individual up to and including a 
world organization. 

The common good itself is a neces 
sary means for the perfecting of the 
individual. 

The subordinate units within society, 
promoting the common good within 
their own spheres of influence, in- 
directly but effectively establish and 
maintain the general common good. A 
conscious intent to advance the com- 
mon good is not essential to the act. 
Any cooperative activity, in accord with 
right reason, by its very nature renders 
the mutual aid envisioned in the con- 
cept. 
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Neither the most perfect arrange- 
ment of economic and industrial facili- 
ties nor even the most just distribution 
of material goods can be anything more 
than an instrumental means toward at- 
taining the common good. Man, and 
man alone, is the only landlord of this 
elusive tenant of human society. The 
common good is an effect produced by 
human actions. It is the result of co- 
operation engaged in by human agents. 
It is attainable not alone through the 
transitory efforts of individuals even 
though they act in unison. Properly- 
functioning, permanent human institu- 
tions must be established. 

The bond of unity inherent in or- 
ganization lends a strength which is 
lacking in personal efforts. By their 
permanence, these institutions fit into 
the pattern of a stable social order. The 
cementing ingredient is the virtue of 
social justice rightly understood. Lack- 
ing this essential element, the hope of 
true social order is a mirage. 


All Must Promote 


It is of the essence of social justice, 
says Pius XI, for each one to contribute 
all that is necessary in the promotion of 
the common good. Social order, which 
seems to us to be synonymous with the 
common good, implies an adaptation 
and coordination of disparate activities 
within the social framework of an 
organic whole. The concept presup- 
poses the absolute necessity of organ- 
ization. 

The goal of social justice, therefore, 
is the establishment of an _ over-all 
harmonious, though dynamic, organic 
social order. Such a reality, however, 
cannot be built upon isolated human 
acts. Permanent institutions, organi- 
zations, associations, coordinated as 
parts to the whole, are a sine qua non 
of social order. Social justice is the 
virtue which directs the external actions 
of men to those goals. 

The distinguishing note that sets 
social justice off from other forms of 
justice is that the individual can never 
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exercise the virtue alone, isolated, segre- 
gated from his relationship with society, 
He acts as a member of society. (The 
question has been raised: “Can there be 
such a thing as a non-social human 
act?”) Many actions which tradition- 
ally have been considered as “‘individ- 
ual” in contrast to “social” may well 
have been so designated simply because 
the virtue of social justice has been in- 
operative. 

The man who buys an article at the 
corner store, for instance, is a member 
of the consumers’ group in society, 
whether he adverts to the fact or not. 
His single action, however, has little 
effect on prices in spite of the vaunted 
power the consumer is presumed to pos- 
sess. If the buying or the non-buying 
of any article were guided by a set and 
definite policy of a consumers’ organ- 
ization to exert an influence upon 
prices, the actions of the individuals 
would then be characterized by the 
virtue of social justice and the common 
good would be more readily realized. 


The social as well as the personal 
aspect of buying would then be given 
its proper place and emphasis. Hein- 
rich Pesch laid strong stress on the need 
of such consumer organizations. As a 
social being, the consumer should be 
interested in just prices for all. The 
fact that he does not take the means 
to meet the problem does not nullify 
the social obligation to do so. 


Whether you wish to call this virtue 
social justice or legal justice, the con- 
cept must embrace all the elements 
necessary for the common good. In 
either case, the obligation to organize 
society properly still remains. 


It is obvious that law must play a 
predominant part in the task, yet never 
take the place of the whole cast. 


Law and the state itself are instru- 
ments of social justice in the concept 
held by those who see in social justice 
a specific kind of legal justice. The 
field of extra-legal, private organizing 
of social actions is wide open. The 
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need and actuality of such a function 
for the members of society are obvious 
and nationwide. 

If these areas of action are included 
in the term “legal justice,” and the 
same thing is meant as in the term 
“social justice,” the controversy resolves 
itself to a choice of terminology. If 
something new was added by Pius XI 
in content, the realities of social con- 
ditions seem to indicate strongly that 
the papal use of social justice to de- 
signate a specific type of legal justice 
is most reasonable. 

To one steeped in the individualistic 
approach to social problems, a depart- 
ture from the traditional trend may 
appear an effort “‘to tangibilate the in- 
tangible.” The assumption, however, 
that the act of social justice is synony- 
mous with the duty to organize is a 
necessary prelude, we believe, to a sen- 
sible discussion of “‘the duty to join a 
union.” 

Distinction 

There is a difference, in our opinion, 
between the “duty to join a union” and 
“the duty in social justice to organize.” 

If, as Pius insists, it is of the essence 
of social justice for each one to con- 
tribute a!l that is necessary to promote 
the common good, the duty to organize 
appropriate and necessary units of social 
action rests upon a universal directive. 
Each and every member of society, as 
a member of society, has a common 
(‘“‘collective,” if you like) social obli- 
gation to unite with those in his milieu, 
to form a permanent institution—when, 
if and as such an organization is needed 
for the common good. 


> 


The “duty to join a union,” on the 
other hand, usually presupposes an 
existing parent organization. The 
character, aims and relative competency 
of that organization to advance the 
common good must be studied. If, in 
spite of imperfections, this union is 
substantially performing the function 
of promoting the common good, all the 
workers within its industrial scope, it 
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seems, are obliged in social justice to 
join the union, to take an active part 
in its activities and to work for the 
correction of any defects revealed in its 
workings. 

Otherwise, the still heavier respon- 
sibility of inducing all the employees 
to organize a competing and more per- 
fect organization would seem to be the 
alternative. Precinding from  excep- 
tional circumstances, the second choice 
ordinarily is a moral impossibility. 

If the union is patently mot aiming 
to promote the common good, the 
worker has the choice of joining it and 
(with his fellow workers) to reform it 
or to refrain from cooperating. In the 
first case, the individual would be help- 
less. In the second case, his social 
obligation of setting up a rival body 
would depend on the relative hope of 
success. 

The condition of modern economic 
life is such and the nature of social 
justice such that every group of work- 
ers is obligated to contribute its specific 
share of effort to the promotion of the 
common good. That contribution can 
be adequately made only through the 
act of organizing which is a synony- 
mous phrase for the virtue of social 
justice. 


Function and Responsibility 
Paramount 


This does not necessarily mean that 
every employee has the duty to join 
C.1.O. or A.F. of L. It does mean that 
the workers are an essential element in 
any industry and that they cannot 
carry out their full social responsibility 
and perform their proper function as a 
social entity unless they be organized 
into some kind of a free, independent 
and effective union. 

Far more important than monetary 
consideration, a hundred social issues 
touch their lives and demand their 
active participation in the industrial so- 
ciety of which they are a part. The 
social responsibility of employees to 
organize exists regardless of the good 
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or bad attitudes of management. The 
invincible ignorance of most American 
workers, absorbed in traditional in- 
dividualistic thinking, in social philoso- 
phy does not render the doctrine itself 
null and void. Nor does it grant any 
leader immunity from preaching it. 


Participation, Not Codetermination 
To argue that workers have a social 
duty to participate in the industrial 
society of which they are essential mem- 
bers is not the same as saying that they 
have a right to codetermination with 
management. Pius XII definitely set- 
tled that particujar issue on June 3, 
1950. Nor does it mean that each 
union, organized for the specific pur- 
pose of collective bargaining, may 
exercise the right to strike. The com- 
mon good and the public welfare are 
determining factors in the exercise of 
that right. “Union” and “right to 
strike” are not synonymous terms. 

The rights and duties of any group 
of human beings are subject to the so- 
cial framework and circumstances with- 
in which they operate. The aims and 
purpose of the organization and the 
means habitually used to attain them 
are equally vital considerations. 

While the accepted raison d’étre for 
a trade union in modern economic 
life is to provide the most effective in- 
strument for collective bargaining on 
wages, working conditions and security, 
it does not follow that this, and this 
alone, adequately expresses the social 
nature of a workers’ organization. Nor 
is the fact that the current type of 
union has gained control of the “labor 
movement” a compelling argument that 
all workers must fall beneath its sway 
in the interests of solidarity. 


Unique Norm of Judgment 
The common good, as a necessary 
means to the perfection of the indivi- 
dual, is the unique norm of judgment. 
It is quite possible that the cooperation 
of a really honest employer could elimi- 
nate the immediate need of a strenuous, 
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militant approach to negotiations over 
the terms of a contract. The need of 
a union, as a permanent institution to 
care for other present interests, and as 
a protection against future contingen- 
cies, would still be a normal requisite 
for social justice. 

Affiliated unionism (ie., federated 
with A.F. of L. or C.I.O.) in itself 
does not necessarily connote true social 
justice or a high degree of the common 
good. Nor does a non-unionized plant 
necessarily signify that industrial rela- 
lations are completely bereft of com- 
mon good. 

To substitute federated class-warfare 
unionism for a_ better-than-ordinary 
non-union industrial condition, in a 
specific case, can hardly be argued as 
an obligation in the interests of the 
common good. The social ‘duty of the 
non-unionized employees to organize, 
nonetheless, remains a major obligation 
in social justice. 


No Cancellation of Duty 


Neither A.F. of L. nor C.I.O. has a 
monopoly on the common good. Anti- 
union paternalism, on the other hand, 
is a social monstrosity. Basically, most 
of the controversies on the issue of 
union or no-union are rooted in the dis- 
ordered, historical development of the 
capitalistic system itself. Trade union- 
ism, from the purely negative angle, is 
an escape from the economic dictator- 
ships which characterized most of the 
industrial relations of the past. The 
reluctance of many workers to join an 
existing union is an escape from the 
actual or alleged undemocratic abuses 
of many trade unions in the present. 


Neither the blandishments of a be- 
nign management nor the abuses of 
some benighted trade union leaders 
cancel out the dictates of social justice 
for organization when, if and as it 1s 
necessary to promote the common good. 
All things being equal, on the face of 
it a strong, federated union, joined in 
the bonds of solidarity with the whole 
union movement, is by far the most 
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er competent and effective medium for is necessary means to advance or main- 
of workers to gain justice and to play the tain the wider common good. 
to full role that the very status of eco- Until we have the hoped-for objec- 
as nomic life thrusts upon them. tive norm of social justice working 
1- through properly-functioning vocation- 
te When Mandatory al groups, we would say that the “duty 
ame : ie ek to join a union” must depend upon the 
d be the anticipated evils of ae he merits of each case in the light of social 
If affiliated union, however, “7 =. € principles applicable to the present-day 
al common good enjoyed by any particu- disordered state of industrial society. 
. lar set of workers, both as a group and = Who js the Solomon to separate pro- 
e in relation to other workers, the con- paganda from facts, abuses from uses 
" clusion may be that all things are not and arrive at a judgment that can be 
‘ equal. The facts may point to non-  yniversally applied? 
affiliation, as of the present. The Ours is the obligation to educate 
. obligation to organize, when, as and if workers as far as possible in the basic 
i the common good demands it, still re- principles of a sound social philosophy. 
a mains, however, and the duty to af- Their duty is to make their own de- 
‘ filiate becomes socially mandatory when cisions in accord with the degree of 
“ beyond reasonable doubt such afhliation knowledge they possess. 
° 
i 
= _—@- Z 
1 
Need of Humanism 
Our machine age, then, tends to dehumanize man by robbing him 
of his essentially human qualities and making him more and more to 
the image of his creature, the machine. This dehumanization, of course, 
is not the fault of the machine but of the machine’s maker—man. The 
machine is a neutral instrument which can be used for the welfare of 
mankind, or it can be used for his destruction It is the anonymity 
of social forces, the facelessness of our fellow men, the corporate facade 
behind which human beings operate that dwarfs the individual and robs 
him of his unique worth as a human person bearing the image of God 
in his soul. Because of the complexity of contemporary society and 





because of the standardization necessitated by industrialization, a stronger 
| and bolder Christian view of man is needed than ever before in history. 
THomas P. Nriit 
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Georgetown’s 
School of Foreign Service, writer, father in 
a big family, Dr. O'Connor received the 
1949 Hoey Medal for his interracial work. 
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INDUSTRIAL-AGE APUSTLES 


An American Layman Looks at a New Leaven: Secular Institutes 


JoHn J. O'CONNOR 


Georgetown 


T IS A TRUISM today that too 
little is asked of the laity, rather 
than too much. 

There is a general feeling of satis- 
faction if the laity are at Mass on Sun- 
day and at the Sacraments once a 
month; if they send their children to 
Catholic schools; if they do not prac- 
tice birth control; if they avoid pro- 
fanity, divorce and alcoholism; if they 
help reduce the parish debt. 

This sort of once-a-week, Fish-on- 
Friday Catholicism is taken for granted 
as the norm. One reason is that our 
secularistic society makes it very dif- 
ficult for a layman to lead an ordered 
Christian life. A more fundamental 
reason is that our Catholicism is only a 
shadow of what it is supposed to be. 


Scarcely Distinguishable 

Far too many of the laity are living 
on the natural level. Observing the 
letter of the law, they are largely un- 
touched by its inner life. It is always 
the mediocre Christian who causes 
the greatest scandal—the church-going 
believer who is scarcely to be distin- 
guished, in social and professional life, 
from the avowed pagan. Habit, cus- 
tom, routine, ignorance, formalism and 
passivity have taken a heavy toll. 

The laity has reached such a con- 
dition of smugness, lassitude and decay 
that Rosalind Murray, the distin- 
guished English convert, suggests that 
the wheels of history have been re- 
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versed and that we are back in the still 
unenlightened world, back in the dark- 
ness into which the true light has not 
penetrated, back in the era when Jew 
and Gentile mutually despised each 
other as outcasts and uncivilized. The 
present attitude of the atomic-age 
pagan towards the average Catholic is 
very like that of the fifth-centur) 
Athenian toward the Israelite barbarian, 
whereas the common Catholic mistrust 
of non-Catholic culture approximates 
the Jewish attitude toward the obnox- 
ious Gentile. 

Christ came upon earth to incarnate 
Jew and Gentile, Greek and barbarian. 
He wanted to identify Himself with all 
humanity and sanctify all human con- 
ditions. The entire human race, 
Father Jean Daniélou reminds us, needs 
to be prepared for incarnation. The 
soil must be prepared, the hills brought 
low, the valleys filled up. This kind 
of apostolic labor is incumbent on all 
Christians to prepare man and society 
for the fuller coming of Christ. 


Needed: New Leaven 


What is obviously called for at the 
moment is a new integration, a new 
synthesis, a new unity, a new fire, a 
new leaven, a new heroism of the mar- 
ket place. 

We may assume or take for granted 
the heroism of the religious life. Yet 
the clergy and religious are exerting 
little or no influence on the mass of the 
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people. Withdrawn from the world, 
they cannot be expected to be familiar 
with the average layman’s struggle for 
existence. Something more is needed, 
if all things are to be restored in Christ. 

What is badly needed is an army of 
dedicated lay apostles who will be ir- 
refutable examples of the very special 
kind of unglamorous heroism that can 
be imitated by the ordinary Christian 
plumber, housewife and government 
clerk in the routine of daily living. The 
crying need of our day is for dedicated 
men and women who will live the 
evangelical counsels in the midst of the 
corrupt world in much the same man- 
ner as the Holy Family lived them in 
Nazareth. 

Layman’s Competence 

The laity will have to work out for 
themselves a new twentieth-century lay 
spirituality. Not the principles, but 
the practice. The clergy cannot do it 
for them. Father Leo J. Trese made a 
gallant effort in this direction in his 
recent book addressed to the laity, 
Many Are One. He failed almost com- 
pletely in his concluding chapter, by 
outlining an unrealistic seventeen-hour 
day for laymen that would send most 
married men over forty to a hospital 
in jig time. A home is not a rectory, 
nor can clerical spirituality (particu- 
larly the Divine Office) be convenient- 
ly transplanted into the normal riotous 
American household. 

Some slight progress, of course, is 
being made. We are invited, for 
example, to look at the layman’s grow- 
ing awareness of the liturgy; at his 
quickened sense of social justice; at his 
increasing acceptance of lay respon- 
sibility; at the steadily rising quality 
and use of Catholic literature; above 
all at the solidly bed-rock goodness of 
Catholic families. 

Yet it is not apparent that the al- 
leged bed-rock goodness of millions of 
Catholic families is making much of an 
impression on the paganized masses of 
Boston or Los Angeles. The available 
evidence would seem to indicate that, 
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so far as it is possible to judge by ex- 
ternals, the drowsy laity lag far behind 
the communists and secularists in zeal 
and effort. 

The laity must do better, much bet- 
ter. They must raise their sights and 
take aim at goals worthy of divine son- 
ship. Even those who represent a sort 
of upper stratum in the flock have in- 
tolerably low standards. They think 
that the Christian apostolate, as in- 
dispensable as the life of grace, is a 
luxury reserved for pious cranks. 


Some Start Made at Reformation 


Fortunately for all of us, a few ob- 
scure and humble Christians are busily 
at work reforming themselves, de- 
paganizing themselves, educating them- 
selves in spiritual matters, taking the 
first practical steps in the ultimate re- 
formation of society. The Church has 
recognized and encouraged this renewed 
zeal on the part of a tiny fragment of 
the laity and, for the first time in its 
history, has admitted lay people to a 
juridically recognized state of per- 
fection. Secular Institutes are an an- 
swer to the intense desire on the part 
of a few priests znd lay people for a 
more perfect way of life and a prov- 
idential response to the challenge of 
decadence. 

Pope Pius XII has defined Secular 
Institutes as “societies, whether clerical 
or lay, whose members, in order to at- 
tain Christian perfection and to exer- 
cise a full apostolate, profess the 
evangelical counsels in the world.” 

Members of a Secular Institute keep 
the personal status they enjoyed before 
entering the Institute; they remain lay 
persons or clerics. They are not re- 
quired to lead a common life, nor to 
observe the canonical laws of the 
cloister. The lay people do not wear 
an ecclesiastical garb. They take only 
private vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience. The Holy See requires that 
there be a common house for admini- 
stration purposes, religious formation 
and the care of sick and aged members. 
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Bishops have the right to found Secular 
Institutes after consultation with the 
Sacred Congregation for Religious. 


Three Ways 

Existing lay groups can be developed 
as pious unions or confraternities before 
seeking approval as Secular Institutes. 
Persons desiring membership in an 
Institute, in addition to practicing those 
exercises of piety and self-denial which 
all must practice who aspire to the per- 
fection of Christian life, must effec- 
tively tend toward that same perfection 
also in the following three special ways: 

1. By making profession before God 
of celibacy and perfect chastity, which 
shall be confirmed by vow, oath or con- 
secration binding in conscience; 

2. By a vow or promise of obedience, 

so that they dedicate themselves entire- 
ly to God and to works of charity or 
apostleship by a stable bond, and are 
always in all respects morally in the 
hands and under the guidance of their 
superiors; 
3. By a vow or promise of poverty, 
in virtue of which they have not the 
free use of temporal property but a 
restricted and limited use. 

A life of perfection, a bond of unity, 
an apostolic object or purpose, a secu- 
lar character and a certain amount of 
progress or maturity—these are the re- 
quisites for a Secular Institute. Mar- 
ried people can be associated with an 
Institute and may even take the vows 
or promises of poverty, chastity and 
obedience to be practiced according to 
their state of life. 


Conference at Notre Dame 


At a conference on Secular Institutes, 
held at Notre Dame University in Jan- 
uary, more than eighty priests, religi- 
ous and lay people were in substantial 
agreement that the changing pattern of 
our democratic and industrial society 
necessitated a new form of dedicated 
life in the world to complement the 
work of clergy and religious. 

“The modern industrial age has 
created a whole new world of social 
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stitutions for the underprivileged and 


relationships through its mew methods 
of communication,” Father Louis J, 
Putz declared. “The world has really 
shrunk since the advent of the plane, 
radio and television. No part of the 
world is more than a few hours out of 
reach. The movie screen has huge pos- 
sibilities of education and indoctrina- 
tion. All of this gigantic human 
achievement needs to be exorcised and 
christened to serve man and glorify 
God. It is difficult to see how the 
clergy or religious orders can cope with 
these modern techniques of communica- 
tion. It seems that the Secular In- 
stitutes would be better suited to do 
pioneer work among the professional 
artists of the screen, mike or stage. It 
would be sad if the American genius 
which helped to invent all this fairy- 
land could not also place it at the feet 
of Christ the King.” 

From the ranks of the lay apostolate, 
at this critical turning point of history, 
are coming dedicated souls who wish to 
remain in the world, yet not of its 
spirit, in order that they may give 
modern society the spirit of Christ. 
This is being done through the simple 
apostolate of good example, of being a 
witness to Christ and through the or- 
ganized institutional apostolate. 


There is a growing awareness today 
of the great need for dedicated per- 
sons to assist the parish clergy and dio- 
cesan authorities in such capacities as 
housekeepers, office workers, nurses, 
teachers, social workers, home visitors, 
catechists and youth leaders. Many 
activities are now being carried on in 
a haphazard, disorganized and un- 
stable fashion due to the lack of dedi- 
cated persons who would insure the 
proper spirituality and permanence to 
these undertakings. 


Those attending the Notre Dame 
conference were impressed with the 
potentiality of having present in so- 
ciety dedicated souls who would chal- 
lenge the average layman to rise from 
the mediocrity which so greatly op- 
presses the masses today to the summits 
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of Christian perfection. Priests and 
religious have lost so many contacts 
with the people, as in large city parishes, 
that members of Secular Institutes 
would be a new leaven in the somnam- 
bulant ranks of the laity. Further- 
more, the silent example, enlightened 
advice and effective apostolate of com- 
petent experts in the various fields 
would be responsible for many conver- 
sions. In all this work members of 
Secular Institutes would not be dupli- 
cating Catholic Action but would 
rather serve to spark it to new and 
greater achievements. 


Six Societies Praised 

A considerable number of groups, 
particularly in Europe, are now aspiring 
to the status of Secular Institutes. Six 
societies have thus far received papal 
approval or at least a decree of praise— 
Opus Dei, Company of St. Paul, Mis- 
sionaries of the Kingship of Christ, the 
Institute of Our Lady of Life, the 
Daughters of St. Catherine of Sienna and 
the Schoenstatt Sisters of Mary of the 
Catholic Apostolate. Those Institutes 
approved by the Holy See which have 
made foundations in the United States 
are Opus Dei, Missionaries of the King- 
ship of Christ and the Schoenstatt Sis- 
ters of Mary. 

Founded in Madrid in 1928, Opus 
Dei today has more than a hundred 
houses in various countries throughout 
It does not have a specific 
collective external action. 


the world. 
form of 
Men and women, married or single, of 
all social classes are members of Opus 
Dei. They strive to attain Christian 
perfection by sanctifying their ordinary 
work and by endeavoring to take 
Christ to other people in their own en- 
vironment. The address of the Ameri- 
can headquarters of Opus Dei is 5544 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

One member of Opus Dei, Isidoro 
Zorzano, an industrial engineer of the 
Spanish railway network, has been pro- 
posed for beatification. He lived a 
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strenuous life of prayer and apostolic 
work, then suffered intensely before his 
death in 1943, at the age of 41. 


The Missionaries of the Kingship of 
Christ, an association of women, was 
founded in 1919 and now has about 
four thousand members in several coun- 
tries. This Institute promotes among 
the faithful a knowledge and practice 
of the doctrine of Christ’s Kingship, 
encourages adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament in parish churches, publishes 
and distributes ascetical works and 
fosters the liturgical apostolate. It 
establishes and maintains protective or- 
ganizations for working girls, services 
for adolescents, Christian boarding 
houses for women, retreat houses and 
places of religious instruction. It gives 
assistance to the poor and sick in their 
homes. It places itself at the service 
of the Catholic University, promotes 
its development and cooperates with its 
activity. American headquarters of 
the Institute are at Holy Name Col- 
lege, Washington 17, D. C. 

The Schoenstatt Sisters of Mary was 
founded in Germany in 1914. The 
apostolic purpose of the Institute is to 
respond to the needs of the time 
through every type of educational and 
social work, aiming at a specific Marian 
and apostolic formation of modern 
woman as its chief contribution to the 
spiritual renewal of the world in Christ 
through Mary. Almost two thousand 
Sisters work in the various nations of 
Europe, in Australia, South Africa, 
South America and the United States. 
A group of Sisters in Schoenstatt de- 
votes itself to perpetual adoration in 
order to make the apostolate more fruit- 
ful. American headquarters of the In- 
stitute are at the Queen of Apostles 
Seminary, Madison 4, Wis. 


Tentative Programs 
Future Secular Institutes in the 
United States, at present in an experi- 
mental stage, will undertake four types 
of work—parish work, settlement house 
work, work in special schools and in- 
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schedule will probably seem an over- 
whelming and impossible burden to 
most lay people. But such a tentative 
program is by no means complete. It 
is intended to be only the core and 
center of a busy apostolic life. i 

Secular Institutes are not pious : 
groups of wordly failures moodily 
dreaming of sanctity. They comprise 
the architects and builders of a new 
Christian social order. 


stitutions for the underprivileged and 
such specialized apostolic work as the 
conversion of non-Catholics. 

Members of these Institutes will 
probably follow the usual spiritual 
exercises of mental prayer, daily Mass 
and Holy Communion, general and 
particular examination of conscience, 
daily spiritual reading, weekly confes- 
sion, a monthly retreat or day of re- 
collection and regular consultation with 
a spiritual director. This prudent 
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Symposium on Humanism 


Behind Marxism is a philosophy of what man is and for what 
he exists. Behind Christianity is also a philosophy of man and his 
destiny. These two ideas of man are just as much at war as the 
opposed political or economic systems of the Soviet and of the 
Christian West. 

Moreover, no dream of social order can be practicable unless 
it is based upon a clear and realistic understanding of what and 
why man is. 

So crucial is this question of man that sociAL ORDER will de- 
vote an entire double-number (the May-June issue) to an exposi- 





tion of this pivotal question. 


Announcing: 


Christian Humanism for America 
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Mr. Doebele examines the 1942 Christ- 
mas allocution of Pius XII in the context 
of his wartime series and singles it out as 
the outstanding document of his pontificate. 


PIUS BASIC SUCIAL AUURESS 


Man’s Perfection the Object of Peace and Order 


JoHN DOoEBELE 


Chicago, 


ANY STATEMENTS on the 

social order have come from 

the Popes. One stands out 
as universally known, Leo XIII’s Rerum 
Novarum. Pius XI also wrote often, 
but one of his encyclicals likewise 
stands out as preeminent in its field: 
it is Quadragesimo Anno. What of 
the present Holy Father, Pius XII? 

Is it possible to pick out and ac- 
claim any one of his statements as most 
important, most apt to be revered in 
future years? Yes. I think that it is 
the Christmas Address of 1942, where- 
in he “traced in broad outline,” as he 
said, “the foundations and aims of 
social life.” It may not perhaps excel 
in the same degree as did Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, for Pius XII is a more 
prolific writer, but nevertheless it is 
fundamental. 


Topics and Principles Recur 


Look over Pius XII’s_ pronounce- 
ments in the social field and you see 
certain topics discussed repeatedly (such 
as peace, human dignity, personal 
responsibility) and certain principles 
often recalled (as: some personal rights 
are so sacred that they must not be 
sacrificed to any ““common good;”’ and, 
man is the beginning and end of his 
own social life, i.e., man is the initiator 
and ultimate beneficiary of his own 
social activity). 

Even a superficial reading reveals 
that his words have a new ring. He 
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emphasizes with his predecessors the 
need for law, law in conformity with 
the will of God—but he adds, “and 
human dignity.” We repeats that the 
right to private property is a natural 
right, but he finds that it is required 
by “the dignity of the human person,” 
adding that it is the necessary basis for 
human stability, securing to the person 
a healthy liberty. He can repeat that 
peace is the tranquility of order, but 
now he gives order a new and living 
meaning. In short, under Pius XII, 
Catholic social teaching has been given 
a new orientation, at once more Spiri- 
tual and more human. 

Naturally, some pronouncements 
seem more significant than others. I 
would characterize as most important 
the Christmas Address of 1942, a talk 
basic to an understanding of Pius XII’s 
social thought because certain ideas 
often subsequently repeated appear 
there for the first time. Since Pius 
XII has been struggling continually 
with the problem of peace, this talk, as 
basic, naturally deals with peace. Peace 
is the great social problem of our time. 
But in examining the nation at peace, 
the Pope made a searching analysis of 
the foundations of human society. 

On Christmas eve of 1939, and on 
each of the five subsequent Christmas 
eves, Pope Pius addressed to the world 
a discourse on peace. The messages 
followed a more or less regular pattern: 
an eloquent and moving plea for peace, 
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passing. Our general impression from 





combined with a practical discussion of 
the principles and the means to peace. 
His eloquence can scarcely be sum- 
marized, but we can outline his prac- 
tical approach to peace. 

In general, he would ask why and 
how the threat of aggression arose; and, 
once the threat had appeared, why 
wasn’t it smothered in a germinal state? 
To the first question he gave by far the 
most attention. 


Conditions of Peace 


The 1939 Christmas Address listed 
five fundamental conditions of a just 
and honorable peace: 

1. the right to life and independence 
of all nations, large, small, strong or 
weak must be assured; 

2. nations must be liberated from the 
heavy slavery of armaments; 

3. in creating institutions of inter- 
national peace, account should be taken 
of the inefficacy of defective function- 
ing of similar previous organs; 

4. in a better arrangement of Eu- 
rope, attention should be paid to the 
real needs and just demands of nations 
and peoples as well as ethnical minor- 
ities; 

§. leaders and peoples must be im- 
bued with an acute sense of respon- 
sibility that measures and weighs human 
statutes according to the holy unshak- 
able rules of divine law; with that 
hunger and thirst for justice that is 
proclaimed in the Sermon on_ the 
Mount; and by that universal love that 
is the Christian ideal. 

The 1940 Christmas Address called 
for five “triumphs:” 

1. triumph over hate; 2. triumph 
over mistrust; 3. triumph over the 
principle that utility is a basis of law 
and right, and that might makes right; 
4. triumph over those germs of con- 
flict which consist in too strident dif- 
ferences in the field of world economy; 
and 5. triumph over cold egoism. 

In the 1941 Christmas Address he 
again listed five points, “recapitulating 
and integrating” what he had said 
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previously, also devoting a large section 
to examining the causes of the war. 
“Within the limits of a new order 
founded on moral principles,” he said, 
“there is no room for”’— 

1. violation by some states of the 
freedom, integrity and security of 
other states; 

2. open or occult oppression of the 
cultural and linguistic characteristics 
of national minorities; 

3. cold and calculating egoism which 
tends to hoard the economic resources 
and materials destined for the use of 
all to such an extent that the nations 
less favored by nature are not per- 
mitted access to them; 

4. total warfare, or for a mad rush 
to armaments, once the more dangerous 
sources of armed conflicts have been 
eliminated; and 

§. persecution of religion and of the 
Church. 

So much for the various “peace 
points” of the Pope. The Address of 
1941 marked a turning point in his 
emphasis. After that, he gave less at- 
tention to political institutions as such 
and the question of armaments, say, 
and more attention to the social con- 
ditions behind war. He goes “meta- 
political,” to borrow a term coined and 
used by Franziskus Stratmann, O.P. 
(in his Christ and the State), i.e., he 
goes beyond politics. 


Dechristianization as Cause of War 


Probing deeply for the cause of the 
war in 1941, he finds it in the break- 
down of the social order, a result of 
the dechristianization of society. As 
he describes it: 

In the political sphere: the prevalence 
of an restrained impulse toward ex- 
pansion and mere political advantage, 
to the disregard of moral principle. 

In the field of economics: the dom- 
ination of great, gigantic enterprises 
and trusts. 

In social life: the uprooting and 
crowding of masses of the people in 
distressing and excessive concentration 
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in the great cities and centers of in- 
dustry and commerce. 

As a reminder of how basic this ap- 
proach is to the Pope, we find him say- 
ing ten years later in a talk on world 
federalism: 

Take the national and constitutional 
order. Everywhere at the present time the 
life of the nations is shattered by the 
blind worship of numbers... . 

Look at the economic and social domain : 
there is no natural organic unity among 
producers whose eye is fixed only on what 
is quantitatively useful... . 

Turn to the cultural and moral sphere. 
Individual freedom, shaking itself free 
from all fetters, rules and social and 
objective values, is truly nothing but a 
deadly anarchy 
The 1942 Christmas Address opens as 

an examination of peace within the 
nation, complementing the previous dis- 
cussion of international peace. This 
might have seemed to some a retrogres- 
sion, but as he says, international peace 
is dependent on peace within the nation. 

This discourse has two parts. The 
first is a rather theoretical presentation 
of the functions of social life and of 
the institutions, such as the courts, 
which are subservient as well as essen- 
tial to it. The second part is a con- 
siderably more concrete restatement of 
the first, together with a number of 
practical conclusions. I sketch merely 
the first part. 

Continuing his beyond-the-political 
trend, Pope Pius offers a dynamic 
theory of peace, focusing his attention 
on the human person. All human life, 
both personal and social, he says, has 
as its end the development of the in- 
dividual. The family, the labor move- 
ment, work, each of these plays its role 
in the growth of stable personalities; 
each is to be protected and allowed to 
find its full scope. The courts, too, 
are necessary, but they must judge 
fairly. Social life “needs a juridical 
order to support it from without, to 
defend and protect it. The function of 
this juridical order is not to dominate, 
but to serve.” Finally, a very few 
words on the state, almost only in 
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passing. Our general impression from 
the Address: beyond the state is social 
life, and beyond social life is the human 
person. 

In the Christmas Address of 1943 
the Pope pointed out certain fairly 
widespread errors about peace. Peace is 
not to be found in the worldwide ex- 
pansion of economic life! 


It is not hard to find those who placed 
all their faith in a world expansion of 
economic life, thinking that this alone 
would suffice to draw the peoples together 
in a spirit of brotherhood, and promising 
themselves from its grandiose organization, 
perfected and refined to an ever greater 
degree, an unheard-of and unsuspected in- 
crease of prosperity for human society. 

Today, what is the reality they behold? 
They see now that this economic life 
with all its gigantic contacts and wide 
ramifications, with its superabundant 
division and multiplication of labor, has 
contributed in a thousand ways to gener- 
alize and accentuate the crisis of man- 
kind, while, not having the corrective of 
any moral control or any guiding light 
from beyond this world, it could only end 
in the unworthy and humiliating exploita- 
tion of the nature and personality of man, 
in a sad and terrifying want on one side, 
contrasting with a proud and provoking 
opulence on the other. 


Likewise deluded are those who put 
their faith in science. “It has become 
the slave and almost blind follower of 
policies and orders which take no ac- 
count of the rights of truth or of the 
human person.” 

The last war-time Christmas Address, 
that of 1944, presented a picture of 
democracy. Pope Pius described the 
characteristics proper to citizens in a 
democracy, of the people, that is, in 
distinction to the ‘“‘masses.” He then 
set forth the characteristics proper to 
men holding power in a democratic 
state. The Pope’s pleas for peace were 
perhaps more moving in this address 
than in any other. “If ever a generation 
has had to appreciate in the depths of 
its conscience the call: ‘war on war,’ 
it is certainly the present generation... 
The theory of war as an apt and propor- 
tionate means of solving international 
conflicts is now out of date... .” 











Principle and Concrete Meaning 


The talk itself covers a large number 
of topics. Besides peace, or rather as 
a part of peace, it speaks of the family; 
of labor, offering a noble philosophy of 
work; it deals with the union of right 
and love, and with the use of force as a 
support of law. It speaks of the courts, 
presenting an entirely new appraisal of 
juridic doctrines and the modern appli- 
cation of justice. Leo XIII could pre- 
sume a reasonably equitable application 
of laws; Pius XII cannot. A whole se- 
ries of later talks emphasized how close 
the subject of law is to the Pope’s 
heart, how necessary law is to the main- 
tenance of peace. 

But most of all, the address tells us 
the function of social life, which is the 
development of the human person. This 
is not, at first reading, a particularly 
startling or impressive statement. But 
if you try to explore its implications— 
not an easy task—you will soon become 
convinced that it is absolutely basic. 
Furthermore, in the ten years since 1942 
the Pope has said much that constitutes 
a commentary on that principle; we 
are in a far better position now to 
understand it. As he said in a letter 
to M. Flory, principles “clarify them- 
selves in a better and more penetrating 
fashion as a result of each new attempt 
to put them into practice and to apply 
them to circumstances in perpetual 
transformation.” 


Accent on Social 

Why the accent on social life in 
a talk originally intended to treat of 
peace within the nation, a sequel to the 
Christmas talk of 1941 which was de- 
voted to peace between nations? Per- 
haps, if we try to reconstruct the Pope’s 
thought in preparing the talk, it would 
run something like this; peace means 
peaceful community life, that is, sound 
properly functioning community life, 
orderly community life. 

Utilizing as a convenient formula 
the words of Augustine, “Peace is the 
tranquility of order,” Pius XII gave a 
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new and dynamic interpretation to this 
“order;” and from speaking of man 
and society, as he had before, he turned 
to man, the human person and _ social 
life. Order is not a mere external ar- 
rangement, he said, but “a tendency 
and an ever more perfect approach to 
an internal union.” And it is an ap- 
proach of orderly action, action ordered 
toward a spiritual end. 

In a world where even apart from 
the war, the social order was tottering 
and crumbling—indeed, this collapse, 
he insists, brought about the war—the 
Pope recognized that men had forgotten 
the purpose of social life. On the one 
hand, lack of solidarity and denial of 
community; on the other, exaltation of 
community and denial of personal 
rights. “Life in society,” as he said 
in 1946, “seems to have become an 
enigma for men, an inextricable tangle.” 

For this plight there was the advice 
of Leo XIII: “When a society is per- 
ishing, the true advice to give to those 
who would restore it is to recall it to 
the principles from which it sprang” 
(Rerum Novarum). Accepting Leo’s 
counsel, the Pope reaffirmed the origin 
and purpose of social life, and deduced 
a few practical conclusions of  far- 
reaching importance. 

He had said previously in Summi 
Pontificatus that society was designed 
as an instrument for the development 
of men: “It is for this perfection that 
society is designed by the Creator as a 
means.” And before him, Pius XI had 
made a similar declaration in the mes- 
sages of March, 1937, on communism 
and on German Catholics; while Leo 
XIII and others of course had also noted 
man’s need for society. 





Purpose of Social Life 


What Pius XII did in 1942 was to 
underscore the purpose not of society, 
but of social life. This refinement 
marked a great advance, and must have 
resulted from a very careful analysis. 
To say that “society” is a means is to 
invite error, since one man will think 
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of society as people, while another will 
picture it as the interactions between 
these people. Actions are to be used 
as means; people are not. 

Concentrating then on social life, the 
Pope said, “The origin and _ primary 
scope of social life is the conservation, 
development and perfection of the hu- 
man person...” and repeated it a few 
minutes later: ““The scope of every so- 
cial life remains identical, sacred, ob- 
ligatory; it is the development of the 
personal values of man as the image of 
God.” 


Rule: “Maximum Personal 
Responsibility” 


Clothed as the whole address was in 
the language of poetry, the importance 
of this statement was easily overlooked. 
Besides, it deals with an abstract notion. 
Later on in the talk he presented some 
very deductions from this 
principle. He did not offer them spe- 
cifically as deductions, but merely as 
guiding maxims. That they are con- 
sequences, however, may be understood 
by recalling that man finds his personal 
development in acts of love, elicited or- 
dinarily in social life, i.e., by recogniz- 
ing and meeting his responsibility to- 
ward God and those around him. As 
Buber said, responsibility is the love of 
an I for a you. 


concrete 


One of these concrete proposals was, 
“favor by every lawful means, in every 
sphere of life, social institutions in 
which a full personal responsibility is 
assured and guaranteed both in the 
earthly and the eternal order of things.” 
In brief, give each the maximum per- 
sonal responsibility. A simple and con- 
venient rule of thumb—but what tre- 
mendous consequences it would have if 
widely adopted in practice! Responsi- 
bility is a nobler name than liberty; to 
provide responsibility is better far than 
simply to provide liberty; for responsi- 
bility implies liberty, the freedom to 
act; and it also implies the power and 
the possibility of acting. Further, it 
means a personal response. 
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This is also the doctrine of the saints. 
St. Catherine of Sienna reports that 
God told her, “I have placed you 
among other men that in loving them 
you might prove your love of me.” As 
reasonable beings we are born to re- 
sponsible action, but as creatures of 
sense, we are prone to the frivolous. 
The neighbor in need is responsibility 
dramatized. Where there is no neigh- 
bor, there is very apt to be no action, 
no responsible action, that is. We fall 
into a sort of vegetative existence, mor- 
ally speaking. Not of course that it 
need be that way; neighbor or no neigh- 
bor, we are responsible to God for all 
our actions. Nevertheless, human na- 
ture being what it is, social life is a 
practical necessity. 

As the Pope says, we are to favor 
responsibility in every sphere of life. 
Men must be made to feel their respon- 
sibility every hour of the day. Modern 
studies of industrial work also find this 
need. As Gordon R. Taylor’ says: 

You can hardly expect men to take a 
responsible attitude and to display initia- 
tive in daily life when their whole work- 
ing experience deprives them of the chance 
of initiative and responsibility. Indeed, 
if a man is taught to rely upon a paternal 
authority inside the factory, he will be 
the readier to rely upon one outside. The 
contemporary trend toward a centralized, 


paternalistic, authoritarian society strik- 
ingly reflects the conditions that have 
long obtained within the factory. Re- 


within the factory will 
toward reversing the 


versing the trend 
be a major step 
trend outside. 


Relation to Previous Talks 


We have external as well as internal 
evidence of the talk’s high place on any 
list of the statements of Pope Pius XII. 
First, in regard to preceding papers. 
It is the direct answer to the chief er- 
rors mentioned in Summi Pontificatus. 
These were 1. “forgetfulness of that 
law of human solidarity and charity,” 
and 2. ideas “accord the civil 
authority an unrestricted field of ac- 


which 


Are Workers Human? 
flin, Boston, 1952, p. 247. 


Houghton, Mif- 
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tion,” not hesitating to “divorce it from 
every kind of dependence upon the 
Supreme Being.” These were the two 
contradictory aberrations already men- 
tioned, denial of community on the one 
hand and denial of personality on the 
other. 

If as Pius XII now says in 1942, the 
function of social life is the develop- 
ment of the person, then naturally each 
person ought to turn toward his fel- 
lows, to cooperate with them and aid 
them, for in this he finds his own 
growth. To turn away from commu- 
nity, from social life, is to turn from 
growth and towards decline. No one 
who accepts the Pope’s teaching will 
wish to turn away from other people 
because of their poverty or their race; 
he will rather come to understand and 
to practice solidarity, responsibility. 


Community Must Aid 


And if, as the Pope also says, each 
person is to have the maximum per- 
sonal responsibility, then the commu- 
nity ought to protect his opportunities 
for free and responsible action. No 
state which seeks to apply the Pope’s 
rule will try to dominate its citizens, 
to drive them like a herd of animals. 

This address harks back to the two 
statements already made in March, 
1937. The first, addressed to German 
Catholics, deplored racism and statism 
and termed society a means for per- 
sonal development. The second was the 
encyclical on communism. It likewise 
denounced statism, upheld the rights of 
the individual and repeated that society 
is a means for development of the per- 
son. Obviously, there is a very clear 
line from these two papers, with their 
condemnations of racism and statism, 
to Pius XII’s Summi Pontificatus, with 
the attack on two great errors. Thence 
the line continued into the 1942 
Christmas talk where Pius XII offered 
the most powerful principles for solu- 
tion of these problems. 
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Relation to Later Talks 


The ideas presented here recur so 
frequently in later statements that 
there can be no doubt of their impor- 
tance in the Pope’s thought. For ex- 
ample, the encyclical on the Mystical 
Body is indelibly stamped with the new 
emphasis on the human person. “In 
every physical living body all the dif- 
ferent members are ultimately destined 
to the good of the whole alone; while 
every moral association of men, if we 
look to its ultimate usefulness, is in 
the end directed to the advancement 
of all and of every single member. In a 
natural body, the principle of unity so 
unites the parts, that each lacks its own 
individual subsistence; in the Mystical 
Body, on the contrary, that mutual 
union, though intrinsic, links the mem- 
bers by a bond which leaves to each 
intact his own personality.” 

And in the Mystical Body, the per- 
sonal responsibility of each is immeas- 
urably increased, for now he undertakes 
a share in the work of redeeming his 
brothers; “‘the salvation of many de- 
pends on the prayers and voluntary pen- 
ances which the members of the Mys- 
tical Body of Jesus Christ offer for this 
intention.” Similarly, at Christmas, 
1943, we heard “how necessary and 
how holy a thing it is for you to pray 
and work in order to placate God and 
invoke His mercy and to participate in 
the salvation of your brothers.” 


Economic Responsibility 


The precept of maximum personal 
responsibility also has direct applica- 
tions in economic life. Difficult prob- 
lems become quite simple when this 
rule is applied. It follows at once that 
nationalization of industry is in gen- 
eral undesirable, for it obviously les- 
sens personal responsibility for most 
workers. (Cf. Letters to Semaines So- 
ciales.) Maximum responsibility in eco- 
nomic matters also implies the wide dis- 
tribution of private property. Further, 
private property is essential to political 
and religious responsibility; for it cre- 
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ates for the individual and “those dear 
to him a field in which they may rightly 
enjoy not only economic freedom, but 
political, cultural and religious freedom 
as well.” (Sept. 1, 1944.) Maximum 
personal responsibility is of course but 
another and more direct way of ex- 
pressing the principles of subsidiarity. 


Political Responsibility 

Democracy, actually functioning 
democracy, that is, offers and in fact de- 
mands the maximum responsibility of 
its citizens. For this reason alone it can 
be said, “The democratic form of gov- 
ernment appears to many as a postulate 
of nature imposed by reason itself.” 
(Christmas, 1944.) 


These lines are of course merely in- 
tended to renew interest in a superb 
talk. You must read it many times, al- 
ternating it with Pius’ other writings. 
Those which throw most light on it are 
the Christmas Addresses of 1941, 1948, 
1951 and the talks of June 1, 1941 
and February 20, 1946, in addition to 
those statements already mentioned. 

The Christmas Address of 1942 may 
not be easily obtained in pamphlet form, 
but you can find it in back numbers of 
the New York Times and the Catholic 
Mind, 

As an example of how thoroughly it 
may be incorporated into a modern text 
of social ethics, see Herders Sozial Kate- 
chismus, by the well-known Dominican, 
Eberhard Welty (Herder, 1951). 


Reform of Governments and of Men 


Since the state is but the individual writ large, perhaps the disclosures 
of the past years may reawaken within us a sense of our individual failure 
to live up to the standards we inwardly cherish. The faults which we 
see in government are all too often the reflection of our own moral 
failures. All this may dawn upon us, so that we will not only help to 
reform government but also to reform ourselves. If it does, the regenera- 
tive power of democracy and of the human spirit will have won another 
great victory in the continual moral struggle which goes on within each 


of us and within society. 
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Extremely high British wartime spending 
and the development of colonial economies 
have created monetary problems for England 
which threaten her world economic position. 


CRISES IN 


STERLING 


The Problem of International Solvency 


RAYMOND C. JANcAuSKAS, S.J. 


University of Detroit 


ECURRENT CRISES in “ster- 
ling” are a major post-war 
economic development. Since 

heavy grants and loans from the U. S. 
and Canada have saved the situation— 
and since further saving will be required 
—taxpayers want to know the situation. 

The sterling sphere comprises coun- 
tries which, because of mutual trade and 
financial transactions, do much of their 
business in terms of the English pound. 
This arrangement was natural for both 
private traders and the countries them- 
selves. Prices were quoted in pounds; 
shipments were insured with Lloyd’s 
and carried in English bottoms; goods 
were paid for with bank balances in 
London. Similarly, it was cheaper and 
easier to borrow liquid cash there. 

The Commonwealth nations (United 
Kingdom, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ma- 
laya, Union of South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand and some sixty colonies, 
protectorates and trusteeships) are nat- 
urally tied to sterling for economic and 
political reasons. These and a few small 
non-members of the Commonwealth 
constitute the “Scheduled Territories,” 
that is, the hard core of the “sterling 
area” or “sterling bloc.” 


Other Membership Types 


In recent years some non-Common- 
wealth countries were drawn into the 
sphere for economic reasons: enough of 
the trade of Sweden, Denmark and Fin- 
land is done with England to warrant 
balances in London and sterling settle- 
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ment of mutual debts. These are the 
“transferable accounts” countries. Still 
another group, e.g., Argentina, Israel 
and Brazil have sterling balances, but 
do not use sterling among themselves 
(bilateral countries). 

The sterling sphere, then, comprises 
the sterling area, the transferable ac- 
count countries and the “bilateral” 
countries. 

While the technical differences be- 
tween these classes are significant, our 
discussion prescinds from them since the 
monetary status of sterling is affected 
by economic developments in all these 
countries. The essence of the sterling 
sphere is that there exists a rather loose 
set of economic relations between many 
countries which deal with each other in 
terms of the pound as a common de- 
nominator. Sterling, then, is a tool of 
economically useful activity. 

To understand why the sterling 
sphere is falling apart, an account of 
its origin will be useful. 

New British colonies were generally 
so backward that they could be pur- 
chasers of British goods and providers 
of raw materials.” And they never de- 


Their currency bears a fixed ratio, e.g., 
13%, 100 or 144 per cent, or any other 
ratio of the pound consistently and_ is 
said to be “pegged to” the pound. That 
Pakistan’s ratio changed in 1949 is an 
indication of “disloyalty” to the group. 

Historically, this is not a “barter” arrangs 
ment: industrial products for raw ma 
terials. Through triangular and multi 
lateral trade, the raw materials went to 
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veloped sufficiently to seek an independ- 
ent, self-directed economy. In almost 
every instance’ they made their only 
impact on world trade through their 
effect on English trade: she alone had 
industrial power and know-how. Hence, 
sterling was adequate for the compara- 
tively modest amount of trade, invest- 
ment and interest payments that arose. 


Convertibility an Attraction 


The industrial preeminence of Eng- 
land also drew in the transferable ac- 
count and “bilateral” countries. Since 
sterling was more esteemed up to World 
War I than dollars are today (because 
there was a free gold market in Lon- 
don), it was good to have pounds in 
that city. An Englishman could buy 
unlimited quantities of gold without 
any explanation to monetary authori- 
ties. Hence, in its early days sterling 
was a world currency since it was con- 
vertible into gold or any other cur- 
rency. 

We need not discuss the difference‘ 
between nations which may make “‘au- 
tomatic transfers” of sterling among 
themselves and those which may not.” 
The important fact is that difficulties 
for England arise when these countries 
deplete their balances. To explain the 
“untimeliness” of such an action, we 
must next discuss sterling vulnerability. 

Our definitions and short history of 
its development show that the sterling 
sphere depends on continuing the his- 
torical facts which developed it. To 
continue useful, it must perform the 
same type of economic function. 
other countries, e.g., the U. S. or Ger- 
many, and then to England, often in the 
form of industrial goods. 

Where colonial population was far from 
England but shared British passion for 
independence, as in the American colonies, 
the growth of Empire suffered a set-back. 
See Eighteenth Annual Report, Bank for 
International Settlements, Hans Boehm, 
Basle, June 14, 1948, p. 96. 

With permission of the English Exchange 
Control, “administrative” transfers may 
be made contrary to ordinary rules. 
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Unfortunately, history does not stand 
still. The sterling area is not a mono- 
lithic economic unit with common ea- 
vironment and uniform growth rate. 
Strong changes in environment or rate 
of growth strain any financial institu- 
tion. 

The United States had financial grow- 
ing pains in the past century because 
the “Far West” and the Northeast had 
different environments and rates of 
growth. Wild money schemes, wild-cat 
banks and the cry for silver were 
strongly backed where more was paid 
out for Eastern manufactured goods 
than was received for frontier goods. 
The demand for “multiplied” money 
was basically a demand for easier bor- 
rowing terms so that our rugged pio- 
neers would not have to wait so long 
for needed equipment and convenience.” 

The recent rise of the Social Credit 
Party in the Canadian prairie provinces 
is, in part, the same type of phenome- 
non. And the recent crises in sterling 
come to the same point: the difficulties 
of maintaining one financial institution 
in different economic areas. 


Problem of England 


As long as England’s colonies and cus- 
tomers could be kept satellites, one cur- 
rency system with one set of rules was 
adequate. Strongarm methods were un- 
necessary because, like the “West” of 
Canada and the U. S., outlying terri- 
tories wanted to buy from the produc- 
ing center. In England’s case, they 
wanted her consumer and producer 
goods so badly that England was the 
world’s greatest creditor. Before World 
War II, England received over half a 


million dollars annually in dividends 
and interest.’ 
But a debtor-creditor relationship 


does not doom a financial institution. 


® So, too, our South before the Civil War. 
In all cases money shortage is blamed on 
the siphoning of profits to the money 
centers by bankers or by corporations. 

7 In 1938, $625 million. “Britain’s Over- 
seas Investments and Liabilities,” British 
Information Services, April, 1951, p. 3. 
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Our own and Canadian “Far West” ex- 
periences show us that differences in 
environment and pace of growth are not 
necessarily fatal. There is some flexi- 
bility in any financial arrangement. 
Economic areas can accommodate them- 
selves to handicaps. If the pace of 
growth differs, handicaps can be borne 
if there is growth—the sense of well- 
being covers a multitude of inconveni- 
ences. 

But there will be trouble in bad 
times. All reasons for depressed condi- 
tions will be scrutinized. If none is 
readily found, suspicion in the second- 
rate areas veers to “international bank- 
ers,” the “cross of gold” and other 
mysterious financial phenomena. 

But bad times are not the reason for 
the present sterling crisis, because there 
has been no depression after World War 
Il. 

The source of difficulty between Eng- 
land and her partners must, then, be 
sharp differences in rate of growth. 
More precisely, the United Kingdom is 
declining economically (in relation to 
the rest of the world) while many of 
the countries in the sterling sphere are 
entering upon their first stage: the be- 
ginning of economic development. 


Seek to Spend 


Underdeveloped countries have had a 
sort of “psychological depression:” the 
realization that, unlike industrial coun- 
tries, they have always had a ‘“‘bad 
time.” Now, while Englishmen see eco- 
nomic trouble and the need for some 
austerity, people in colonial areas 
look for an end to their austerity. The 
head of the sterling sphere is at cross 
purposes with most of its members. 
Background material and concrete pol- 
icy detail will explain the destructive 
force of these cross-purpeses. 

Two destructive wars and rapid in- 
dustrial development of other coun- 
tries (notably the U. S.) make Eng- 
land just another industrial country— 
no longer the leader. Just now she is 
hard pressed to make a living. 
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The basic reason, besides rapid indus- 
trial development in other countries, is 
England’s population growth. Having 
decided to import her food in 1846, 
when her population was about 20 mil- 
lion, she was quite self-sufficient, ex- 
cept for marginal needs, until 1875, By 
1900, imports of food for 37.9 million 
cost £210 million. In 1925, the food 
bill for 45 million came to £570 million 
(about $1.5 billion). During the de- 
pression, when export business fell, in- 
visible receipts of interest and dividends 
paid all imports. But in World War II 
she was forced to sell about 45 per cent 
of these assets. And she had $13.5 bil- 
lion at war’s end. These two factors 
cut her yearly investment income to 
about half that of 1938." The food bill 
became a great burden of $2.8 billion 
for her 50 million people. 

That is one of the main reasons why 
the head of the sterling area has become 
a dollar-loser. Except for the second 
half of 1950, she has spent more gold 
and dollars than she earned: 





TABLE 1.—UNITED KINGDOM GOLD AND 
DoLLAR ACCOUNTS, 1946 To 1951 
[ MILLIONS OF DOLLARS] 


Balance (+) 
Year | or Deficit (—) 
1946 —1,272 
1947 —2,673 
1948 | —1,272 
1949 —1,057 
1950 + 238 
1951 —1,466 


Source: From 1946 to 1949, data are fron 
“Sterling Area Facts and_ “Figures,” 
British Information Service, January, 
1952, p. 10. Data for 1950 and 1951 are 
from the British Record, British Informa 
tion Service, April 11, 1952, p. 3. 


Young Countries Rise 
The situation may be summed up in 


a figure: England is a fat, old John Bull 
who has lost half his pension and must 
now compete in the market with young 
men to avoid bankruptcy. 

At the same time, former colonies 
are becoming Dominions or independent 


® U. S. Department of Commerce, Inter 
national Transactions of the United 
States during the War, 1940-45, Govern 
_— Printing Office, Washington, 1948, 
p. 119. 
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countries. Most young countries seek- 
ing a place in the world’s markets are 
sterling-sphere countries: India, Burma, 
Ceylon, Union of South Africa, Egypt, 
Malaya, Argentina — all struck with 
dreams of economic growth and inde- 
pendence. Now it is typical of eco- 
nomically young countries—as of young 
married men—that they spend more 
than they earn while “setting them- 
selves up.” A young husband will buy 
and furnish a house, then start long 
years of “paying off.” A young econ- 
omy will spend heavily on roads, dams, 
power stations, railroads, machinery, 
housing and other basic needs. Payment 
comes later—when earnings from the 
use of these and other resources come in. 

For example, Burma, independent in 
1948, announced a $600 million devel- 
opment plan in June, 1949.° The same 
year Pakistan undertook to promote 27 
industries.’° Ceylon’s six-year plan bur- 
geoned in 1950." Australia began a $2 
billion program in March, 1950.° A 
Malayan five-year plan appeared in 
July, 1950.*° Many of these were in- 
corporated into the Colombo [Ceylon| 
Plan (December, 1950), which pro- 
ceeded toward realization despite Ko- 
rean fighting. India’s budget for a five- 
year plan was released in July, 1951.”* 
All these sterling-area countries want 
to spend. 


Sterling Becoming Undesirable 


The same is true of other countries in 
the sterling sphere. The “bilateral” 
countries are least helpful. Israel, for 
example, considers herself in a more 
crucial period and is reducing her Lon- 
don balances as quickly as possible." 


* The Times, London, June 15, 1949, p. 3. 


“The Financial Times, London, September 
9, 1949, p. 5. 


“The Eastern 
1950, p. 781. 


‘*The Times, London, March 2, 1950, p. 6. 
“— Eastern Economist, July 28, 1950, p. 
4). 


Economist, November 18, 


— Economic Weekly, July 21, 1951, p. 
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Brazil, Peru and Argentina have no 
particular sympathy for England.** The 
French monetary area needs help. Japan 
foresees great difficulties if the Asian 
mainland remains communist. Idle 
sterling balances are a nuisance for all 
these countries. This is best illustrated 
by Japan’s recent ban on export of 
100,000 tons of steel to Britain. She 
wants no more pounds.”’ 

Transferable account countries are no 
more cooperative. Spain needs every 
peseta, pound and dollar for its wheez- 
ing economy. Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and the U.S.S.R. want goods, not credit. 
Egypt seeks to develop; Greece needs 
help; Italy must cut inflation by more 
goods. To ask these countries for sacri- 
fices to strengthen sterling is most un- 
realistic. 

In short, while England declined to 
the status of just another industrial 
country, she has become less and less 
important to transferable account and 
“bilateral” countries. Worse than that, 
even within the hard core sterling area 
her policy of austerity conflicts with 
the passionate belief that economic co- 
lonial status must be broken. Hence, 
the trend seems to be toward leaving 
the sterling area.” 

The break-away from English con- 
trol has been goaded by measures to 
tighten and to strengthen the old, Eng- 
lish-centered arrangement. 

Tightening: The first official sign of 
serious sterling weakening came with 
World War II’s pooling of dollars as well 
as pounds. To understand implications 
of this simple mood, imagine conditions 
under which the U. S. and Canada, for 
instance, would start pooling some oth- 
er currency. Obviously, only because the 
other currency would, in some respects, 


as agreed, will leave nothing of the - 
proximately £100,000,000 once held. The 
Economist, January 27, 1951. 

‘8By devaluing more than England in 1949, 
Argentina reduced English investment in- 
come from that country. 

17New York Times, February 17, 1952. 

*Egypt left in July, 1947; Palestine, in 
February, 1948 
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be more valuable than their own. 

Members consciously accepted the 
temporary and necessary sacrifice to 
maintain the benefits of belonging to 
the sterling area. They not only turned 
over dollar earnings to England but 
loaned her money. At war’s end, Eng- 
land faced the anomalous position of 
being in debt to sterling sphere mem- 
bers, notably India, Ceylon and Egypt, 
while holding their dollar earnings. 

Strengthening: To retain her position 
as banker of a sound financial area, 
England set herself three post-war 
tasks: 1. industrial reconstruction, 2. 
debt reduction by sale of goods to the 
sterling sphere, 3. sale of goods to the 
dollar area.” 


Efforts Unavailing 


Unfortunately she did not perform 
any of these tasks satisfactorily because 
of her declining economic status. Her 
industrial sinews, on which the solution 
of economic problems depends, are still 
below par. Several estimates indicate 
that real capital per head will not be at 
pre-war levels until 1954.*° One of the 
most threatening aspects of this prob- 
lem is the continued decline in purchas- 
ing power of money in England. As a 
result savings declined from £444 mil- 
lion in 1946, to £3.5 million in 1951.” 
Moreover, instead of reducing her debts 
with goods, her liabilities grew from 
£3.3 billion in June, 1945 to £3.8 in 
December, 1951.”° Finally, her direct 


**She was not overly concerned about the 
last, trusting that, through multilateral 
trade, she would become a net exporter 
to countries that were net exporters to 
the U. S. 

*°Prof. E. Robinson, Bulletin of the London 
and Cambridge Economic Service, May, 
1950, and corroborated by a case study of 
the Federation of British Industries in 
1951. For the latter, The Financial 
Times, November 22, 1951. 

**Annual Report, Westminster Bank Limit- 
ed, as summarized in the New York 
Times financial section, January 23, 1952. 

**“Britain’s Overseas Investments and Lia- 
bilities,” p. 12 and British Record, April 
11, 1952, p. 4. 
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and indirect sales to the dollar area did 
not match her purchases. The pound 
devaluation of September, 1949, was 
intended to increase exports and de- 
crease imports vis-a-vis that area. Since 
all members of the sterling area, except 
Pakistan, followed her in devaluation, 
the whole sterling area showed willing- 
ness to help England and themselves. 
How did these efforts at tightening 
and strengthening sterling create diffi- 
culties between the United Kingdom 
and the members of the sterling sphere? 
These efforts tried to save dollars, while 
everyone in the sterling area was bent 
on spending them. As we have seen 
in TaBLE 1, England was spending 
more than she was earning. And so 
were the members of the sterling area: 





TABLE 2.—STERLING AREA GOLD AND DOLLAR 
AcCCOUNTs, 1946 To 1951 


[MILLIONS OF DoLiars] 


| United | Rest of Ster- Whole S.A. 
Year | Kingdom | ling Area | Account | 





ar ! __ Total 
1946. | —1,272 | + 64 +304. |— 904 
1947 | —2.673 | —759 ——699  |—4,131 
i948 | —1,272 —109 —29. |—1,710 
1949 | —1,057 —140 —334 |—1,531 
1950 | + 238 +704 — 76 i+ 805 
1951 | —1,466 +459 --157 | —-1,164 
Source: “Sterling Area Facts and Fig- 


ures,” p. 9 for the figures up to 1950 
Figures for 1951 from the British Rec- 
ord, p. 3. 





As sterling area members look at 
these figures they note that the United 
Kingdom is the biggest spender. She im- 
ports as much “. . . as all the other 
members of the sterling area together. 
..."* Yet the inconveniences of tight- 
ening and strengthening sterling extend 
to all members. Dollar earnings are 
pooled; then England tries to moderate 
dollar withdrawals, particularly by not- 
ing that goods may be bought in Eng- 
land for sterling. Once a member is lim- 
ited to sterling balances, her citizens 
suffer, to a certain extent, from non- 
competitive pricing and, since dollar 
exports have priority, from delays in 


**Annual Report, Lloyd’s Bank, Limited, 
quoted in New York Times financial sec- 
tion, January 29, 1952. 
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Meant Reduced Prices 


Furthermore, devaluation meant an 
equivalent price cut of 30.5 per cent, 
so that goods sold to the dollar area 
returned that much less money. Coun- 
tries like Malaya, ordinarily dollar-earn- 
ing, were seriously hit, especially when 
the rest of the sterling area has a sur- 
plus, as in 1950 and 1951, while Eng- 
land loses dollars. Pakistan raised a spe- 
cial problem. Her refusal to devalue 
brought temporary disorder to trade 
with India, but ensuing raw material 
scarcity brought her good earnings from 
jute. Today the Pakistan rupee is worth 
30 cents and the Indian rupee, 21 
cents. 

The upshot has been that dollar-earn- 
ing countries are tempted to bolt. The 
Union of South Africa has its own gold 
and dollar reserves; during an upsurge 
of wool prices it was suggested that 
Australia take responsibility for its own 
dollar needs.** England strongly ob- 
jected when Ceylon, on achieving inde- 
pendence in 1948, talked of establish- 
ing a central bank.” There is no quicker 
way to undermine the whole sterling 
system than to let dollar-earning coun- 
tries handle their own dollar needs.** If 
only dollar-losing countries stayed to- 
gether, the pound would never become 
convertible. 


— 
© 
ms 


The Union of South Africa has insured 
herself equal priority with dollar areas by 
providing gold and dollar payments from 
her own reserves. The Financial Times, 
January 28, 1950, p. 4. 

In judging the reasonableness of a de- 
valuation, it must be remembered that 
the problem of debts and dividends also 
enters. India’s solution favored Indian 
creditors over English debtors, while Pa- 
kistan’s favored English debtors over 
Pakistan creditors. 

[he Financial Times, October 25, 1951], p. 
4, 

This resulted in drawing the equivalent 
f £4 million from the central gold and 
dollar reserves. The Twenty-First An- 
nual Report, Bank for International Set- 
tlements, p. 142. 


The Economist, August 13, 1949, p. 368. 
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More recently, Mr. John Matthai, In- 
dian Minister of Finance from 1948 to 
1950, in broaching the same proposal, 
pointed out that sterling has not been 
convertible for a decade, that England 
cannot supply India’s wants and that 
India’s political policies were beginning 
to take their own course. Restriction 
of dollar imports to India to protect 
money reserves in London was slowing 
Indian development and hurting the 
standard of living.” 

While the basic reason for continuing 
the sterling area is the advantage of a 
common financial area with few con- 
trols on money flows, it is hard to deny 
that more recently artificial injections 
have kept it going. 

Aid Saved Reserves 

England’s reserves, reaching 
$300 million in 1940, were re- 
ported at $700 million in 1942; $1,300 
million in 1943, and $1,710 million in 
1944.””"" The major explanation of this 
war-time improvement is the net uni- 
lateral transfers of goods and services 
from the United States to the sterling 
area of $3,287 million, $6,988 million 
and $7,423 million in those three years.”’ 
TABLE 3 covers the post-war period. 
Outright aid has left no burden, but 
$5,559 million in debt to Canada and 
the U. S. will call for interest and capi- 
tal repayments of $174 million yearly 
for 49 more years.” 

There will always be a sterling area 
while there is an England. But the rest 
of the sterling sphere will be torn to 
shreds, in view of England’s industrial 
decline, unless Britain formalizes patch- 
work arrangements. How large will 
the sterling area be? That depends on 
measures taken in current crises and on 
England’s future industrial position. 


after 


ee 


2°The Financial Times, January 18, 1952, p. 
4, 

“LU. S. Department of Commerce, op. cit., 
p. 115. 

“Ibid., p. 116. 

*2Britain’s Overseas Investments and Lia- 
bilities,’ p. 16. This does not include 
the latest $300 million loan. 
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TABLE 3.—STERLING AREA BALANCE, DOLLAR 
LOANS AND GRANTS, STERLING AREA RESERVES 
oF GOLDS AND DOoLLars, 1946 To 1951 
[ MILLions OF DOoLLarRs] 





Sterling dits, | Marshall | Reserves 
Year | Area — Al at end 
| Balance of period 
1946 — 904 1,028 2,696 
1947 4,131 3,513 : 2,079 
1948 —1,710 805 682 1,856 
1949 —1,531 168 1,196 1,688 
1950 + 805 45 762 3,300 
2,335§ 


1951 | —1,164 1997 


* Mainly U. S. and Canadian credits. 
+ Allotted before December, 1950. 


§ By the end of March, 1952, the reserves were 
down to $1.7 million. 


Source: The first column is from Table 2. 
The last column is from Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, March, 1952, p. 324. Loans and 
Marshall Aid grants are from “Sterling 
Area Facts and Figures,” p. 9, with the 
first figure estimated as the amount 
necessary to bring reserves to $2,696 
million after a total of $2,476 million in 
1945 and a deficit of $904 million in 
1946. The figure in the third note is from 
British Record, April 11, 1952, p. 1 


Measures Counter Needs 

Present measures are so unrealistic as 
to show the desperation of financial 
authorities. They generally run against 
the three steps to recovery, industrial 
reconstruction, sterling-debt discharge, 
increased dollar sales, since they tend 
to increase intra-sterling controls and, 
by some seeming misunderstanding, 
multilateralism. Most restrictions come 
from England itself. Now that England 
has exhausted import restrictions upon 
non-member countries, she seems forced 
to turn against sterling countries. The 
British Board of Trade believes that 
Finland, Spain and Egypt, among trans- 
ferable-account countries, and Syria, 
Brazil, Peru, Paraguay and Uruguay, 
among “bi-lateral” countries would be 
affected.” 

At the same time sterling countries 
seek a balance of trade with England 
because they do not want pound sur- 
pluses: Japan was noted above. Austra- 
lia may cut imports from England 
by $700 million; New Zealand, by 
$50 million; South Africa, by $70 mil- 


**“New York Times financial section, March 
12, 1952. 
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lion.”* Such cuts would - seriously 
hamper industrial modernization in 
England. Textiles are already in a 
slump. Moreover, these attempts at 


solvency are most improper for devel- 
oping countries, unless they plan to fol- 
low the inhuman example of the 
U.S.S.R. Finally, trade restrictions 
diminish precisely that economic area 
and activity which the financial in- 
stitution of sterling is supposed to 
serve. 

Such policies hinder reconstruction, 
repayment of English debts, and Eng- 
lish dollar earnings (through net ex- 
ports to net exporters to the U. S.). 
Short-run policies are actually weaken- 
ing sterling. Their only justification 
would be the achievement of a super- 
ficial solvency as a basis for further 
loans from the U. S. and Canada. 

To top all this, the English political 
empire is still crumbling: Sudan has 
been promised self-government in 1952; 
Malaya has been promised independence; 
Cyprus wants “elementary freedom.” 

England’s relative industrial decline 
in the near future cannot be gauged. 
But, barring war, competition from 
Germany, Japan and France can only 
grow. Increasing synthetic rubber 
production and the promise of synthetic 
wool (orlon) in the U. S. will reduce 
important dollar-earning imports. She 
will have a heavy ($174 million an- 
nually) interest to pay for 49 years. 

Her population will continue to 
grow, requiring more and more im- 
ports of food. Against the background 
of these likely developments, old John 
Bull simply cannot bring sterling back 
to its once glorious status of a world 
currency. An Empire is passing. 


%Estimates in The Economist, March 22, 
1952, pp. 744, 747. 


854 letter to the New York Times, Novem- 
ber 1, 1951, reveals that several attempts 
have been made to bring about a recon- 
sideration of the status of the Crown 
Colony of Cyprus. 
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THE AGEU 





Interested employers should use the first 
opportunity to assist their employees as 
they approach retirement age and face in- 
evitable adjustment to their new condition. 


EMPLUYEE 


Survey of a Growing Problem 


JosepH M. Becker, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


HE “PROBLEM of the aged” 

is receiving more attention in 

our time than it ever did, 
probably, in the history of the world. 
Contemporary society is newly aware 
of the difficulties that beset the aged 
person, especially when that person is 
in employee. 

Three kinds of difficulties face the 
aged employee: physical, financial and 
psychological. Physical deterioration is 
the root difficulty, and is directly or 
indirectly the cause of the others. Hear- 
ing and sight lose their sharpness, the 
feet weaken, muscular vigor declines, 
reflexes become slow and coordination 
dificult. Cancer, arthritis, ‘‘heart 
trouble” and other degenerative diseases 
begin to appear. Medical science has 
been giving (recently) considerable at- 
tention to the degenerative diseases, 
and is making progress: but medical 
science can never do more than post- 
pone the inevitable. Eventually the 
time comes when the person is ‘‘too old 
to work.” 


Inevitable 

That time is not the same for every- 
one. If one of twin brothers becomes 
1 professor and the other a prize- 
fighter, the point of time at which 
each becomes too old to continue his 
customary mode of earning a living 
may be separated by as much as fifty 
years. But soon or late, for most 
adults the time does come when they 
must retire. 
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The inevitable retirement for physi- 
cal reasons is hastened by pension plans 
with a fixed retirement age. In such 
plans, deterioration is presumed, not 
proved by individual investigation. 
There are weighty reasons for the 
policy, but the result is to aggravate 
the general problem by forcing retire- 
ment of persons still physically able to 
work. The extent of the aggravation 
is not known, but it is generally 
thought to be considerable. 


Financial Insecurity 

Financial difficulties begin or are 
augmented when the inevitable retire- 
ment takes place. The Social Security 
Administration has made a number of 
studies’ of the resources of retired per- 
sons drawing Old Age And Survivors 
Insurance (not the worst off, there- 
fore, among the retired groups). The 
results consistently show that most of 
the aged individuals or couples have less 
than $1000 a year of income and less 
than $2000 in assets. (About a third 
have no assets at all and a home is the 
chief asset of those that have any.) 
Taking income and assets together, less 
than half of these aged people have suf- 
ficient resources to live at the W.P.A. 
maintenance level for the rest of the 
years remaining to them. 


For example, Social Security Bulletin: Au- 
gust, and October, 1947; September, 1948; 
October and November, 1949; May and 
September, 1950. 
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The Bureau of the Census has made 
estimates of the money income of all 
persons over 65 years of age (including 
therefore, those who are still working). 
In 1948, of all aged individuals living 
in cities, about one-third had no income 
at all; of those who had some income, 
males averaged $1263, and females 
$675. Even after a liberal allowance 
(say 20 per cent) is made for under- 
stating income, it is plain that oldsters 
in general face a serious threat of fi- 
nancial insecurity. From the day of 
their retirement, it becomes a race—a 
very close race for millions of persons— 
between death and the final dollar of 
their savings.” 

The physical and financial difficulties 
of old age tend to produce psychologi- 
cal ones. The old person feels that he 
has lost his security and that he has 
lost his dignity. Both losses tend to pro- 
duce emotions of fear and despondency, 
developing sometimes into bitterness 
and hatred. 


Modern Aggravations 


The loss of dignity is especially cru- 
cial. In our society, making a living 
can be even more important than hav- 
ing one. An unemployed man who is 
supported by his wife can be bitterly 
unhappy even though financially se- 
cure; his position of dependence in- 
evitably alters his place in the family 
structure in many subtle ways. Like- 
wise, the man retired involuntarily be- 
cause of age may have reasonable health 
and reasonable financial security, and 
still be unhappy because he has no func- 
tion in society. Because he contributes 
nothing, he feels, with some reason, that 
he is unrespected and undesired. 

Modern society has not invented these 
disadvantages of old age, but it has ag- 


* A recent news item that attracted wide at- 
tention quoted Lord Beveridge himself, 
the author of the English cradle-to-grave 
social security system, as saying that he 
was being forced to work long past the 
time when he had always expected to be 
able to retire, and that his chief fear was 
that his life would outlast his savings. 
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gravated them. There are at least three 
significant modern developments which 
have intensified the “problem of the 
aged.” 

One is just the increased and increas- 
ing size of the problem: the growing 
number of people who are retired. That 
in turn is traceable to two modern 
trends: the growing proportion of the 
aged in the population and the growing 
proportion of these who do not work. 

Between 1900 and 1950 the propor- 
tion of the population over 65 years 
old increased from about four per cent 
to about eight per cent. (That was 
partly the result of a falling death rate, 
but much more the result of a falling 
birth rate.) Over the same span of 
time the proportion of men over 65 
who were in the labor force declined 
from about 70 per cent to about 45 per 
cent. The combined effect of the two 
developments has been to increase not- 
ably the number of man-years of re- 
tirement which the working generation 
must support.* 

Another modern aggravation is the 
increased rate of industrial change. The 
greater the rate of change the greater 
is the rate of obsolescence in the older, 
established worker. In a more static 
society a worker could count on a 
longer plateau of top earnings once he 
had climbed up the slope of apprentice- 
ship. Now there is greater danger of 
his hard-won place being made value- 
less by sudden changes in industries or 
occupations or geographic location. 
Older men, helped by seniority provi- 
* The high birthrate during and after 

World War II has increased the total 

burden of dependency for the present 

generation. Along with a disproportion- 

ate number of old dependents there is a 

disproportionate number of young de- 


pendents: all needing to be supported by 
the present undersized working generation. 
* Some discussions of financial arrangements 
for the aged tend to obscure the inescap- 
able “real” aspect of the problem: the 
fact that people who are not working are 
being supported by people who are work- 
ing. No financial juggling of wages or 
pensions can change that physical fact. 
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ons, retain their positions as well as 
vounger men (better than the very 
voung), but once they are displaced (by 
ny of a thousand changes that are al- 
vays occurring in a dynamic economy) 
thev find it harder to get back into em- 
ployment. The unprecedented rate of 
change in the modern economy has in- 
creased the importance of the younger 
worker at the expense of the older. 


Biological Family or Legal? 

Still a third characteristic of modern 
society aggravates the problem of the 
aged. The legal family has grown in 
importance at the expense of the bio- 
logical family. Marital relationship 
takes precedence over parental relation- 
ship. In societies which emphasize the 
biological family more than ours does, 
the aged tend to become the head of a 
body that grows rather than diminishes. 
\s sons marry they do not leave the 
patriarchical family but bring new 
members into it. 

In our industrial, urban, society, mar- 
riage whether of sons or daughters re- 
sults in the establishment of a separate 
and autonomous family unit and entails 
1 corresponding depletion of the origi- 
nal family. It is as though the divisions 
ot a governmental bureau were to be 
separated, one by one, and made into 
bureaus in their own right, until finally 
the directors of the original bureau have 
nothing to direct (and nothing to de- 
pend upon) but themselves. Whatever 
the causes—and many advantages— 
of this shift in emphasis from the blood- 
family to the marriage-family, it is 
clear that its effect must be to increase 
both the financial and_ psychological 
difficulties of the older generation. 


The Employer to the Rescue 

The employer is not the only social 
agent responsible for the solution of 
difficulties brought on by old age. Labor 
unions, the medical profession, the 
Church, educators, local, state and fed- 
eral governments—all these have a part 
to play in helping the aged employee 
overcome his difficulties. 
NOVEMBER, 1952 


The responsibility of the employer, 
however, is the most immediate and ob- 
vious. It is in the service of the em- 
ployer that the employee grows old and 
it is usually at the decision of the em- 
ployer that the contract of service 
comes to an end. Both facts contribute 
to establishing a strong expectancy in 
the mind of the community that the 
employer will assume some responsibility 
for the later welfare of his discarded 
employee. That expectancy is less in 
our free-enterprise economy than it 
would be in one based on the labor of 
slaves or serfs. But it is also present in 
our economy. It is an idea too deeply 
rooted in nature and history to be en- 
tirely erased in the short time the mod- 
ern economy has existed. 

Besides, the more recent developments 
have been in the direction of strength- 
ening that expectancy again, and of 
once more replacing contract by status. 
The economy is becoming characterized 
by large corporations and unions having 
an indefinite span of life and a policy 
of maintaining a stable membership. 
More and more ties are woven to bind 
the employee to his present status in 
union and company: seniority provi- 
sions, publications, clubs, athletics, loy- 
alty awards. 


Management Sees Duty 

Management has been emphasizing, 
too—in self-defense—the value of the 
corporation as a “social” institution. It 
has widely advertised its claim that 
business is a socially responsible and 
competent agent. It has reversed the 
old slogan, ““What is good for business 
is good for the country” to read: ““What 
is good for the country is good for busi- 
ness.” The result has been to increase 
the expectancy of the employee and of 
society that the employer will play a 
chief part in solving the growing prob- 
lem of the aged employee. Certainly, 
the employer can neglect to play this 
part only at the cost of a further de- 
terioration of his functional position in 
society. 
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Three kinds of action are open to and 
expected from the employer and _ his 
organizations. In order of importance 
they are: postpone retirement, pay after 
retirement, educate for retirement. 

The greatest achievement will be to 
postpone the necessity for forced retire- 
ment. That will go further than any- 
thing else toward solving the financial 
and psychological problems of the aged 
employee himself, and toward lighten- 
ing the burden of support on the other 
members of society.” The employer may 
need some assistance in the form of a 
tax system® that offers an incentive to 
hire or keep older workers, but most of 
the task will be his own. Retaining 
programs and the use of a flexible rather 
than a rigid retirement age are possible 
devices—at least for some industries and 
some companies. 


Prudence Necessary 


How much employers can achieve in 
this matter is uncertain. There is little 
tested information at present. There 
will be much more in a few years, for 
considerable investigation is going on. 
During this period of inquiry we will 
do well to exercise patience and caution, 
not demanding too much too quickly. 
There is danger of paying too high a 
price, especially in terms of economic 
progress, for the achievement of this 
one objective. 

When the employer is finally forced 
to retire an aged employee, he can take 
some of the sting out of the action by 
arranging for continuing financial sup- 


° The current loss of production to the 
United States resulting from compulsory 
retirement at age 65 has been estimated 
by Sumner Slichter of Harvard to exceed 
$3.5 billion yearly. If such compulsory 
retirement were universal the loss would 
be about $12 billion. 

° Also, the benefit system of pension plans, 
whether private or governmental, can 
help to keep workers productive by giving 
them an incentive to remain at their jobs 
even after they become eligible for pen- 
sions. Great Britain has provided such 
an incentive in its postwar social security 
system. A person who continues to work 
after age 65 earns a higher pension. 
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port. That can take two forms. He 
can cooperate actively and_ positively 
with the state in setting up a suitable 
governmental pension program, and he 
can cooperate with the union in setting 
up an additional company or industry 
program. The first provides a ‘‘sub- 
sistence” layer of protection, available 
for everyone. The nation has almost 
achieved that goal now, with its two 
Social Security programs, Old Age As- 
sistance and Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance. The second provides a “‘status” 
layer, better proportioned to the indi- 
vidual rank each man has held in the 
industrial world. 

Since World War II, employers, large- 
ly under pressure from the unions, have 
set up many new private pension plans. 
The number of such plans grew especi- 
ally after the United States Supreme 
Court ruled in 1949 that pensions were 
properly a matter for collective bargain- 
ing. In mid-1950 pension plans within 
the scope of collective bargaining agree- 
ments covered approximately 5.1 mil- 
lion workers, which was more than 
three times the number reported two 
years earlier. Four-fifths of the plans 
were financed entirely by the employer. 
All the evidence indicates that the trend 
will continue. 


Advantages and Dangers 

Private industrial pensions have these 
two advantages. First, they can be better 
adjusted to fit particular circumstances. 
They can pay benefits at earlier or later 
ages than in the common government 
program and at higher rates to some in- 
dividuals. Second, they can lessen the 
burdens and the power of our already 
overburdened, too-powerful _ political 
representatives. 

But the development has its dangers 
also—dangers to productivity and to 
liberty. The pension obligation is a 
large fixed cost. Large fixed costs in- 
crease the risk of shipwreck for the in- 
dividual enterprise. The most careful 
and expert sort of planning is neces- 
sary to set up a pension plan which will 
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provide real security for the employee 
ind yet will not weaken the security of 
the enterprise itself. If the added need 
for safety makes each enterprise more 
conservative, the dynamism of the econ- 
omy may receive a check. Lessened 
labor mobility may contribute to that 
same effect’ if the pension plan results 
in tying men to their present job when 
they could be of greater use somewhere 
else. 

Under a pension plan the individual 
employee has less freedom, of course, 
than if the pension funds had been paid 
to him in,the form of higher wages of 
which he could make his own disposi- 
tion. He is more bound to the employer, 
and if good standing in the union is re- 
quired as a condition of eligibility for 
the pension, he is more bound to the 
union also. Between them, the employer 
and the union official will exercise sig- 
nificantly increased control over the re- 
sources of the individual employee. 

The balancing of advantages and dis- 
advantages of private industrial plans 
leaves the net result doubtful in many 
cases. This is a development with which 
we ought to experiment steadily but not 
extend too rapidly. 


Education 


The newest line of employer activity 
is that of education. Employers are be- 
ginning to use lecture and counseling 
techniques designed to prepare em- 
ployees for post-retirement difficulties. 
The goal of such education is two-fold: 
to teach employees how to avoid the 
difhculties of retirement and to per- 
suade them to accept those which can- 
not be avoided. How much can be 
achieved by this technique remains to be 
seen. It is still in the experimental 
stage. But it is a technique obviously 

An effect not lightly to be presumed. 


Labor stability has its productive ad- 
vantages as well as disadvantages. 
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worth experimentation. Education is 
the most direct means for influencing 
the attitudes of the aged, and it is on 
their attitudes that success or failure 
ultimately depends. 


Not all employees need instruction or 
counseling, but nearly all will profit 
by it. The problems involved in the 
process of aging are so multifarious that 
only the exceptional individual will be 
able even to foresee them all, let alone 
select the best solution. For example, 
when the Associated Retailers of St. 
Louis set up such an educational pro- 
gram for their employees this year they 
found it advisable to enlist the services 
of a doctor, an economist, a psycholo- 
gist, a social worker and a priest. It is 
too much to expect that the average 
employee will know his or her way 
around in each of those fields. Some 
formal instruction is likely to prove 
valuable to all of them. 

A part of that instruction will cer- 
tainly aim at sharpening the aged eye 
to see the advantages of old age. The 
old person who sees no good in being 
old is doomed to unhappiness, no matter 
what is done to remove his other difh- 
culties. 

The advantages of old age really exist. 
Many an old person would lose if he had 
to exchange his present state for that of 
his youth and had to take with the 
latter its unruly passions, its ignorance, 
its immature judgment obscured by the 
“fascination of trifles,” its bondage to 
the treadmill of daily toil—and its 
greater distance in years from heaven. 
Old age tends to bring with it wisdom 
and leisure. The one inclines man to 
want what is best, and the other enables 
him to do what he wants. “‘Grow old 
along with me—the best is yet to be” 
is a theme that runs through all the 
great writers of tradition, from Plato 
to Browning. The advantages of old 
age are there to be pointed out. 
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Jews, attracted to Christ more by intui- 
tion than by rational arguments, can con- 
tribute to Catholic understanding of Revela- 
tion, a precious heritage of biblical insight. 


WALLS ARE 


CAUMBLING 


Seven Jewish Philosophers Discover Christ 


JoserH Bonsirven, S.J. 


Gregorian University, Rome, Italy 


HE WALLS which, like the 
walls of Jericho, are crumbling 
are those immensely high and 
broad battlements within which many 
Jews have long enclosed themselves to 
avoid all knowledge of Jesus and His 
religion. During the past twenty years 
it has been possible to write several 
books’ about this new fact: Israel is 
coming to a knowledge of Christ. Many 
Jews recognize Him as the greatest of 
their prophets or at least as an exalted 
teacher; some even manifest a strong, 
devoted respect and attachment for 
Him. Rarely, it is true, did these ap- 
proaches end in conversion, but the 
steady flow of Jews on all continents 
who are coming to Christianity either 
to embrace it or to learn more about it 
in a movement of mutual understand- 
ing are two equally impressive phenom- 
ena. 
Author Doubly Qualified 
There is further significance in these 
movements when they involve intellec- 
tuals. The present volume’ is con- 
cerned with seven Jewish philosophers 
-——some of them world-renowned—who 
made their way to Christ. The author 





* See my Les Juifs et Jésus, Attitudes Nou- 
velles (avec un chapitre sur Edmond 
Fleg), Paris, 1937. More recently, Jacob 
Jocz, The Jewish People and Jesus Christ, 
London, 1940. 

* WALLS ARE CRUMBLING: Seven Jew- 
ish Philosophers Discover Christ.—By 
John M. Oesterreicher. Foreword by 
Jacques Maritain. Devin-Adair, New 
York, 1952, xx, 393 pp. $5.00. 
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is doubly qualified for this study: he 
has himself come to the Chugch and to 
the priesthood from Judaism in his ma- 
ture years, and many of his personal ob- 
servations manifest a cultured mind, 
widely informed about philosophy and 
letters. 

He was personally acquainted with 
some of the persons he studies. He has 
read everything that each of them has 
written, as well as studies devoted to 
them. Aided by relatives and friends 
of the seven, he has gathered informa- 
tion from their letters, together with 
intimate personal recollections and un- 
published material. 

Except for Bergson, the philosophers 
are all Germans who are in the intellec- 
tual stream of phenomenology (the sys- 
tem of philosophy which stresses con- 
crete observation) and, in large meas- 
ure, under the aegis of Husserl. Father 
Oesterreicher has presented a quite com- 
plete history of his subjects’ thought, 
strikingly characterizing each by the 
chapter-headings he has selected: Henri 
Bergson (1895-1941), “Philosopher of 
Experience; Edmund Husserl (1859- 
1938), “Acolyte of Truth;” Adolf 
Reinach (1883-1917), “Seeker of the 
Absolute;” Max Scheler (1874-1928), 
“Critic of Modern Man;” Paul Lands- 
berg (1901-1944), “Defender of 
Hope;”” Max Picard (1888- ), “Poet 
of the Human Face;” Edith Stein 
(1891-1942), “Witness of Love.” It 
can be noted that Reinach, Landsberg 
and Stein died victims of nazism. 
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At first glance one would judge that 
hese persuns have little in common. 
Like so many others, they seem not to 
have received a profoundly Jewish ra- 
cial and religious training, and they dif- 
ter among themselves by the strikingly 
individual traits of their thought. More 
precise observation, however, quickly 
brings to light a common factor, a spe- 
cifically Jewish trait. 

Two Correlative Characteristics 

Actually the Jewish race, if one may 
even use that expression, does not con- 
sist of physical elements. Blood from 
1. thousand different strains flows in the 
veins of modern Israel, and how many 
drops of it are derived authentically 
from Jacob? On the contrary, the 
Jews are related together by a psychol- 
ogy which has been slowly forged 
through centuries. In the seven Jewish 
philosophers and in their conversion, J] 
remark two qualities which seem to me 
correlative: first, a characteristic intel- 
lectualism, and secondly, the fact that, 
Bergson excepted, their adherence to 
Christ springs from influences inde- 
pendent of their system of thought. 

Let me explain this second point at 
once. Some years ago, while studying 
the conversions of Jews to Catholicism, 
| was impressed by the fact that few, 
less than five per cent, progressed along 
an intellectual path. Almost all explain 
their conversion by the spell of the Gos- 
pel authentically lived. They had seen 
and felt Jesus continuing His life in 
some one or other of His faithful.* Are 
our apologetics, even though constantly 
revised and adapted, of no avail? Will 
they constantly be frustrated by an 
instinctive defiance of intellectual dia- 
lectics? I have further observed that 
many approaches to Christ involve 
either mystical factors or, as Pascal 
said, “reasons of the heart which the 

From this study resulted my Juifs et Chré 
tiens, Paris, 1936, which investigated suc- 
essively the conversions of Jews in many 
Catholic countries and the movements of 
association between Jews and Christians, 
notably in the United States. 
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reason does not comprehend.” We shall 
see, then, that we can propose a double 
explanation of these facts: the intellec- 
tual mentality of the Jew, even when it 
is thoroughly impregnated with our 
Western culture, recoils from our dia- 
lectic; a member of the Chosen People, 
when he permits himself to respond to 
his ancient election, is frequently as- 
sisted by divine grace and, as Réné 
Schwob assures us from his own expe- 
rience, is more responsive than others 
to the allure of mysticism. 


Husserl, the German representative 
of Christian existentialism, should have 
been able to find in his cult of the ab- 
solute, in his phenomenology, a way to 
Christ. But two difficulties intervened. 
On the one hand, he was halted on that 
way by the influence of Strauss and 
Renan, as well as by his own later sub- 
jectivism. On the other hand, he was 
under the impression that he could not 
be a devotee simultaneously of philos- 
ophy and of religion. More than once 
he remarked to his favorite students: 

See my New Testament. It is always on 
my desk, but I never open it. I know that 
once I open it and read it, I shall have to 
give up philosophy. (p. 50) 

Near the close of his long life, rich in 
work and recognition, Husserl said that 
his goal was that of the Church: to lead 
men to eternity, but that his route there 
was through philosophy. (p. 100) 

He always realized that his pretension 
of going to God without God, of elim- 
inating God from his scientific research, 
lacked security. Moreover, the influ- 
ence of Brentano and of Bolzano had 
inclined him toward the Church, an at- 
titude that was especially strong during 
his last days. But even then he would 
intermingle matters of faith with en- 
tirely natural assertions. At the same 
time, he wanted to die in a Christian, 
even a Catholic atmosphere, with the 
assistance of Sister Adelgundis, his for- 
mer pupil. Once more he manifested 
his love of the New Testament: his 
heart overrode, without being able to 
persuade, his mind. 
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As for Reinach, Husserl’s pupil, the 
cult of the absolute should have opened 
the way to God for him also. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the religious question did 
not present itself to him until 1915, 
when, in the trenches, the horrors of 
war induced some profound reflection. 
He perceived then that the absolute is 
in God, that prayer is the great way to 
enter into relation and, so to say, into 
contact, with Him. He essayed a sort 
of experience of the absolute. He dis- 
covered the unique grandeur of Jesus; 
he understood the Gospel. Finally, he 
received Baptism from a Protestant 
minister, without, however, closing the 
way to further invitations of grace. He 
believed that he had become one with 
Christ and a member of the great 
Church. After his death in Flanders in 
1917, a large part of his family entered 
the Catholic Church. 


Scheler’s Vacillation 

Family troubles grievously troubled 
the childhood of Max Scheler. In 1916, 
having found peace in a happy mar- 
riage, he returned to the faith he had 
encountered and briefly embraced dur- 
ing his school years. “I have made my 
confession; I have come back to the 
bosom of the Church. I am infinitely 
happy,” he said. But his restless and 
divided mind prevented him from ad- 
hering perfectly to the Catholic truths 
whose radiant beauty his mind _per- 
ceived. It seems almost incomprehensi- 
ble that he could grasp, as he did, all 
the depths of divine love manifested in 
the Incarnation without being inescap- 
ably attached to Christ. Yet, in 1921, 
when Church authorities refused to an- 
nul his marriage so that he could marry 
one of his pupils, he rebelled and turned 
toward pantheism. But at the point of 
death he talked in Catholic terms to 
her who had always been his wife, and 
to a small group of his friends he spoke 
of his ideal of man’s activity. ‘He 
called that life highest and best which, 
with full effort and all at stake, devotes 
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itself to the tasks of this world, and yet 
is not totally absorbed in them, but in- 
wardly abides in the quiet contempla- 
tion of God, in der Stille der Gottesan- 
schauung.” (p. 197) 

It is astonishing that Paul Landsberg 
delayed so long in seeking admission to 
the Church and even then raised objec- 
tions which betrayed his inexact under- 
standing of it. He was an ardent ad- 
mirer of the Middle Ages, which were 
great, in his mind, precisely because of 
their Christianity; he highly esteemed 
the religious orders. In Paris, he was 
clesely associated with such groups as 
Esprit; he seemed to practice Catholi- 
cism and to be committed to it. In ad- 
dition to that, he utterly denounced the 
prophets of nihilism, Heidegger in par- 
ticular, and seemed to be entirely in- 
spired by hope. But he was completely 
determined upon the step only when he 
was arrested by the Gestapo. He died 
of exhaustion in a concentration camp 
in 1944, 

Similar Delays 

Max Picard, who revealed with such 
profound understanding all that the hu- 
man face can portray, who understood 
in a strikingly brilliant way the infinity 
of divine mercy, who described the 
frenzied flight of modern man from 
God, who prayed to the God of the 
patriarchs to lead him to the grace of 
Baptism, seems himself to have fled 
from God, Who was calling him. He 
was baptized only at Easter, 1939, to- 
gether with his son. 

Finally, Edith Stein did not begin 
to perceive the horizon of Catholicism 
until 1913 when she heard a lecture in 
which Max Scheler “poured forth 
Catholic ideas with the whole splendor 
of his mind and the power of his Jan- 
guage.” (p. 334) But she did not take 
the final step until late in November, 
1917, after she had lived in a fervent 
Catholic atmosphere and had discovered 
in papers left behind by Reinach the 
mystery of the Church “born of Christ’s 
Then an omnipo- 
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tent hand opened to her all at once 
the gates to the faith, to contemplative 
ayer and to a Carmelite vocation. 

We must note these recurrent, char- 
acteristic delays antecedent to taking 
the final step. They are illuminating, 
especially in the case of these intellec- 
tuals of phenomenology. These philos- 
ophers, dreading a hasty and premature 
decision, determined to found their as- 
surance upon long experience. This ex- 
perience will help them understand the 
lemands of the decisive step they are to 
take, will make clearer the concord be- 
tween their minds and their wills, will 
vive them more confidence in the face 
of an uncertain future. 

We can see, too, how sovereign had 
to be the intervention of grace which 
esolved the doubts of their minds and 
the hesitations of their wills. 

Finally, in almost all of them we en- 
counter the same result: the Christian 
faith, from the moment that it dawns 
upon them, reveals to them the most 
profound meaning of their ancestral re- 
ligion: Israel finds its fulfillment only 
in the Church, in the “Israel of God.” 
By becoming Christians, they become 
even more intensely Jews. Réné 
Schwob entitled the book in which he 
recounts his conversion, Moi Juif. 
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We have likewise noted many sim- 
ilarities in the intellectual processes of 
these personalities. Fundamentally, they 
are Oriental and unconsciously pene- 
trated to the very marrow of their bones 
with biblical thought. 

This trait appears most clearly in 
Bergson. He does not rely upon an 
inalytic and purely conceptual dialectic 
in order to substantiate his first convic- 
tions and discover “the immediate data 
of consciousness.” He bases these truths 
upon observation and experience—but 
not just amy experience. He does not 
consider mere external phenomena as 
the real. He strives to penetrate to the 
heart of the real, to grasp it by a sort 
of assimilative intuition, a labor which 
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demanded enduring patience, unusual 
perspicacity and a rare and constant 
self-denial in order to be acted upon by 
the real. We can understand those med- 
itative walks around Clermont through 
the fields of Auvergne, “where the na- 
tive rock bursts through the rich soil.” 

Bergson frequently asserts that the 
true philosopher is in possession of one 
or of several fundamental intuitions 
whose fuller implications are revealed 
bit by bit, according to the require- 
ments of his study. I believe that from 
his first work, Données _Immédiates 
(English translation: Time and Free 
Will), he had already penetrated to the 
heart of his most characteristic intui- 
tion. Liberty, which he acknowledged 
and which he rather described than de- 
fined, cannot attain its fulness in a 
created being. The world of qualities 
(which are more important than quan- 
tity) likewise opens up broad horizons. 
Later, when Matiére et Mémoire (Mat- 
ter and Memory) furnished proof that 
intellectual operations are not products 
of the brain, but of the soul, and that 
the brain is its corporeal instrument, the 
author noted that immortality was so 
firmly established that the burden of 
proof lay with anyone who would deny 
it. 

Significance of Creation 

When L’Evolution Créatrice (Crea- 
tive Evolution) appeared, many asked 
themselves whether Bergson was a pan- 
theist. Such questioners did not see the 
profound, but admittedly not too ob- 
vious, import of the book. We, on the 
other hand, see in him a true heir of the 
Old Testament. Jacques Chevalier has 
written somewhere that we have not 
sufficiently assimilated the dogma of 
creation, that our theodicy is still too 
attached to the ways of thought of 
Greek philosophy, which recognizes 
God as pure act but habitually ignores 
the Creator, if, indeed, it does not re- 
fuse to admit His existence. The Bible, 
on the contrary, and Jewish theology 
most frequently represent God as Cre- 
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ator, and the expression, ‘““He who spoke 
and the world was,” is quite common in 
that theology. But can a philosopher 
study creation in any other way than 
in the world that experience presents to 
him? In it he discovers a constant vital 
energy (élan vital) working for the su- 
premacy of spirit. This energy which 
is indefatigably at work is not self- 
explanatory; its origin must be sought 
“in an extra-spatial process, in One 
Who is infinite Energy, ever spending 
Itself, never spent.” (p. 19) 


Acknowledges Church 


This conclusion is like the first dawn- 
ing of a great light; but how define 
this immense light which no human eye 
has ever seen? The philosopher again 
employs his method of psychological 
and sociological observation, and the 
result is his great work, Deux Sources 
de la Morale et de la Religion (The Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion). In 
the two sources he discovers both a 
static and a dynamic movement, a 
closed and an open state. This latter 
especially attracts and holds Bergson. Re- 
ligion progresses by its dynamic force, 
which is the fact of the mystics, who 
are in direct contact with divinity. 
The witness which they offer about God 
is irrefutable proof of His existence, 
for the mystic is not only a contem- 
plative, he is also, if not first of all, a 
man of action, entirely lifted up by 
love, love which is God, which comes 
from God, Who communicates to us 
participation in His creative love. 
Hence, the mystics are the most ex- 
quisite flower of humanity. The great 
prophets of Israel were mystics, but 
their doctrine could only be spread 
through the world by Christianity, be- 
cause it is in Christianity that the most 
exalted and most authentic mystics are 
found. 

In his work Bergson gives very little 
attention to Christ, yet when the occa- 
sion offers, he acknowledges His divin- 
ity, His unique character, by virtue of 
420 
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which He cannot be spoken ot as mere 
man: 

At that moment [of Christ’s coming] 
something happened in humanity which 
came from without and from above hu- 
manity. I realized this in reading the 
great mystics. So beautiful a movement, 
the most sublime in humanity, cannot 
have come save from a divine principle. 
(p. St) 

And, as his reflection and his experi- 
ence progressed, Bergson discovered the 
Church, which is the continuation of 
Christ, and he placed his faith in this 
living organism even though circum- 
stances prevented him from adhering to 
it by Baptism. 

What strikes us in this achievement 
is the realization that the philosopher 
returned almost instinctively to the tra- 
ditions of his fathers. Pharasaic Juda- 
ism had cut itself off from the proph- 
ets; the philosopher recognized their 
grandeur and placed himself in the line 
of their tradition. Following them, he 
understands and possibly demonstrates 
true mysticism, not that of the Kab- 
bala and of esoteric speculations, as 
many Jews understood it, but that 
which results from contact with God, 
a living and fruitful contact. Going 
beyond the prophets to the school of 
Jesus and of St. John, the mystic sur- 
renders himself to Love, which is God, 
and he speaks admirably of that Love 
as the indispensable principle, the prin- 
ciple of all creation. 


Redeeming Love 

Max Scheler, in his Renversement des 
Valeurs (Inversion of Values), exalts 
that same love which the Incarnation 
embodies and reveals. This truly new 
love, understood so badly by Nietzsche, 
is entirely different from love as the 
Greeks understood it. The latter is “a 
movement of the lower to the higher; 
in it the imperfect tended to the per- 
fect, the unformed to the formed; in 
it appearance moved toward essence, 
unknowing to knowing, poverty to pos- 
session.” In Christ it is quite the op- 
posite: “Love reveals itself in the 
bending of the noble to the ignoble, 
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he hale to the sick, the rich to the poor, 
he fair to the foul, the good and holy 

the evil, the Messias to publicans 
nd sinners.” (p. 147) From this re- 
ults a mew hierarchy of values, the 
rdo amoris, the order of love, which 
coverns an immense world. 


It is fully independent of man, but it 
given to him, his heart being a replica, 
ordered likeness, of this cosmos of 
ds worthy of love. Our age has come 
look on the heart as mute and sub- 
ective, without meaning or direction, a 
haos of blind sentiments, but this is a 
nsequence of generations who chose to 
slovenly in matters of feeling, who 
icked seriousness about what is profound. 
Le coeur a ses raisons, Scheler quotes Pas- 
the heart has sure and evident in- 
s not known to reason; it owns a 
logic in its own right, and inscribed in it 
ire laws—the nomos agraphos, the unwrit- 
en law of the ancients—which derive 
m the plan by which God built the 
rid. (p. 158) 
These exalted visions are not the fruit 
f an analytical process of reasoning; 
they spring from the Gospel and are 
confirmed by the concrete examination 
of true Christianity. 


ht 


This phenomenological way is fully 
lefined by Husserl, who holds neverthe- 
less, to a logical absolutism which is 
completely opposed to all psychological 
relativism. 

“To go to things themselves” is its oft- 
repeated supreme rule—to go to them and 
ask them what they themselves tell of 

hemselves, and consequently to win certi- 
tudes which in no way result from pre- 
conceived theories or from accepted but 
inverified opinions . . . . Eidetic intuition 
does not mean seeing the essence of a 
thing in a single glance or in a sudden 
verpowering illumination; rather it is an 
nsight earned by painstaking labor, by 
rigorous work, by putting aside all acci- 
dentals and lifting out the essential, the 
eidos .... By this phenomenological eye 
he mind achieves the intuition of es- 
sences. (pp. 77-78) 

Reinach set himself to bring in better 
relief the exercise of this phenomeno- 
logical eye, which strives “to grasp the 
jualitative structure of our psychic ex- 
perience, that experience which is not 
without, like the sensible world, but 
within us” (p. 79), and he demonstrates 
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at great length the difficulty of this 
vision of essences. 

By analogous methods Landsberg dis- 
covered the splendors of the Middle 
Ages, which are so charged with Chris- 
tianity, and was able to denounce the 
workers of nihilism. By these methods 
Picard penetrates all the depths of the 
human face—as Gabriel Marcel re- 
marked of him, “the thought is not a 
system; in him all is intuition, or rather, 
more exactly, lightning.” (p. 321) 


Christianity is Fulfillment 

Edith Stein, who had been Husserl’s 
assistant, could hardly be different, and 
even she affords us a significant insight. 
Once she had entered the Church, she 
wanted to compare the phenomenology 
of her former teacher with the philos- 
ophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. With 
this in view, she translated into a clear 
and faithful German the De Veritate 
(Investigations of Truth) of the schol- 
astic doctor. As Father Eric Przywara, 
S.J., remarked, “On every page it is 
Thomas and only Thomas, but in such a 
way that he stands face to face with 
Husserl, Scheler and Heidegger. The 
phenomenological vocabulary which 
Edith Stein, as creative philosopher, can 
call her own has nowhere taken the 
place of St. Thomas’ language, and yet, 
doors open effortlessly between the two 
worlds.” (p. 340) 

These last words, “doors opened ef- 
fortlessly between the two worlds,” 
suggest our conclusion. 

Many Catholics who are uncon- 
sciously anti-Semitic believe that Jews 
are divisive factors in a community 
and that they constitute a baneful fer- 
ment of disturbance. This may be true 
of the Jew who has repudiated his an- 
cient religious traditions, but it is false 
concerning the Jew who remains faith- 
ful to those traditions. And the Jew 
who has turned to Christ is doubly 
faithful because he finds there the ful- 
ness of his heritage from the prophets, 
just as Jesus declared: “I am not come 
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to destroy the law and the prophets, 
but to fulfill them,” that is to say, to 
fulfill the predictions of the prophets 
and to formulate and practice the com- 
mandments according to the fullest in- 
tentions of the Divine Legislator. 

On this point the converted Jew 
finds verified what Philo said of Israel: 
“He who sees.” We have just reviewed 
some examples of that intuition which 
penetrates into the depths of the real. 

With the aid of reason, the Catholic 
Church, which is the mistress of truth, 
is constantly examining and defining 
the inexhaustible treasures of Revela- 
tion, and she has the right (as well as 
the duty) to place at her service all the 
riches of the human mind. We keenly 
miss the aid of the Oriental churches in 
this work, for the Greek Fathers are 
sometimes subtle but are ordinarily more 
attracted by the mystic depths which 
they frequently penetrate profoundly— 
as in the case of St. Cyril of Alexan- 
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dria—and they constitute an essential 
part of our dogmatic tradition. St. 
Thomas knew them well, and he would 
have given the beautiful city of Paris 
for a commentary on St. John Chry- 
sostom. We also recognize their value 
when our theologians make available 
these riches which have so long lain un- 
exploited. How wonderful it would be 
if we were able to unite our intellectual 
efforts with our separated Greek and 
Slav brothers. 


The Jews represent another intellec- 
tual potential which we should wel- 
come joyfully and fraternally when 
they join us. We might draw far 
greater numbers of them to Christ, if 
we ourselves showed forth in our lives 
the true face of Jesus. Assuredly they 
will be in a position to give us more than 
we shall have given them by their con- 
tribution of an understanding more nat- 
urally cognate with the words and ideas 
expressed long ago in Palestine by their 
Brother according to the flesh. 





Adorable 


N 


Like an autonomous structure which determines its own size, the 
economic system takes hold of everything. Everything must enter into 
some relation with it, even things which are not really within its scope 
are drawn towards it. Because things outside the scope of economics are 
nevertheless brought into an economic relationship, the power of the 
system appears to be absolute, and its power appears to be the more ab- 
solute the less things really belong to it. The economic system is the 
lord to whom everything belongs, and as it reigns over things which do 
not really belong to it, the economy appears to be something which holds 
things together by an inexplicable, an uncanny force, not by a force 
which can be explained. It thus takes on the appearance of something 
transcendent, and, more and more, man bows down before the system. 


Max PicarpD 
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Personal Involvement at Scranton 


University of Scranton students, led by 
. professor of social sciences, came to the 
help of 100 orphans in an effort to keep 
children in touch with non-institu- 
mal contacts, after the entire Our Lady 
f Fatima Institute had moved to Elm- 
hurst, eight miles out of Scranton, to a 
rural setting. 
Normal development of the children was 
their objective. 
[he problem was brought to the atten- 
n of the students by John Joseph Baldi. 
academic credits were attached to 
articipation in any plan they might dream 
p, and all the activity was to be volun- 
tary and extracurricular. 
Thirty students enlisted their services 
a recreational program with the boys 
the Institute, and gradually took over 
planning and management of the pro- 
ram. Their personal contact with the 
ildren increased their interest. Soon the 
eed for assistance was clear, as only the 
ys received attention from the men stu- 
nts, and the students invited the girls 
Marywood College in Scranton to help. 
More permanent arrangements were 
made in the second year of the students’ 
rk. Greater awareness of the need for 
rsonal service grew among the volun- 
student workers. Personal involv- 
nt made the students see opportunities 
special projects and deeper contacts. 
Children from the village now attend 
kindergarten and primary grades at the 
nstitute. ) 
Now the operation is in its fifth year. 
The directors of the Institute are satis- 
‘d that the children have vital contact 
ith outside life, and the student interest 
has steadily enkindled interest outside the 
niversity and college. The faculty direc- 
rr, Mr. Baldi, says of the project, “Our 
xperience at the University of Scranton 
gives solid foundation to the idea that 
eople will serve if they but know the 
need and are given direction and help.” 
2 


Calls for Family Allowances 


_ At the annual Labor Day Mass cele- 
rated in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, the Rev. George A. Kelly, associate 
chaplain of the New York chapter of the 
\.C.T.U., called for the establishment in 
the United States of a system of family al- 
wances. “If it is objected that there 
are practical obstacles in the competitive 
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economy to basing wages on family needs, 
then we should consider the system of 
family allowances.” 

Father Kelly believes that such a sys- 
tem “would fit easily into our social se- 
curity program” and can be justified on 
the grounds that “if the U. S. can sub- 
sidize the growing and culture of corn, 
it can equally well underwrite some of 
the costs of rearing and training children.” 


Foreign Social Conferences 


Social congresses convened again in Eu- 
rope recently, as usual. Timely important 
problems were faced with a determination 
which showed that Christian solutions will 
be applied or progressively perfected. 

At Dijon the 39th French Social Week 
tackled the embarrassing question of ex- 
treme poverty as aligned with extreme 
wealth in this day of mass production, Pro- 
fessor Charles Flory opened the meetings 
with a talk based on the United Nations 
inquiry which shows that ten per cent of 
the world population disposes of 81 per 
cent of the total world income. 

Other talks considered various aspects of 
wealth and misery: “Sharing the National 
Income Today” (Francois Closon) ; “Rich 


Nations and Hungry Nations” (Pierre 
Marthelot); “Techniques that Produce 
Abundance” (Jean Fourastié); “French 


Economy Between Stagnation and Expan- 
sion” (Henri Guitton); “Hierarchy of 
Goods” (Jean Mouroux) ; “Appropriation 
of Property” (Jacques Sommet, S.J.) ; 
“Equality and Inequalities’ (Bishop A. 
Ancel of Lyons); “Basis, Means and 
Agents of Redivision of National Incomes” 
(André Piettre); “The Pressure of Hu- 
man Needs and Supranational Procedures” 
(Francois Perroux); “Aid to Under- 
developed Lands” (Maurice Byé) ; “Eco- 
nomic Growth in Oversea Territories” 
(Robert Delavignette); “The Necessary 
Choices in the French Economy” (Pierre 
Coutin) ; “Increase and Distribution of the 
Product of Enterprise” (M. Delachenal) ; 
“Redistribution of Income and Social Se- 


curity” (Georges Levard); “Public Fi- 
nances and the Redistribution of Na- 
tional Income” (Henri Boissard); “In- 


stability of Purchasing Power and Adjust- 
ment of Income” (Jean Marchal) and 
“Access to Education and Equality of 
Opportunity” (Marcel Prelot). 

There were also on the program round- 
table discussions on such topics as meth- 
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ods of calculating standards of living, 
housing, agricultural living standards, 


participation by employees in the fruits of 
enterprise and assistance to North Africans 
in France. 

Earlier (April 21-27) the twelfth Social 
Week of Spain had held its sessions at Sara- 
gossa, on the general subject of “Work.” 
In a letter to the Bishop of Cordova, presi- 
dent of the Week, Monsignor J. Mon- 
tini wrote of the dignity of the worker, 
the loss of dignity through industrialism, 
the true place of the worker in a free so- 
ciety. There was a citation from Pius 
XII’s talk to an international association 
of Catholic employers (May 7, 1949) which 
perhaps was especially pointed: “The 
economy . is not of its own nature an 
institution of the state, but on the contrary, 
a living product of the free initiative of in- 
dividuals and of their unions freely set-up.” 

Some of the topics there discussed were 
“Concept of Work,” “Work as a Factor 
in Production,” “Social Function of 
Work,” “The Worker in the Communist 
World,” “Abnormalities of Work: Strike, 

Sabotage, Lockout,” “The Worker and the 
Syndicate, ” “Co-management in Enterprise” 
(treated by an industrialist), “Intervention 


ot the State in Labor,” ‘ ‘Consequences of 
Industrial Concentration,” ‘Profit-sharing”’ 
and “Industrialism, the New Philosophy 
ot W ork.” 

e i 


Indian Community Self-Help 


Community development about the vil- 
lage as a hub was the great dream of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, as is clear from his Auto- 
biography and other writings and sige 

Last month (October 2) on his 
birthday India began a program of 5 
community development projects to  in- 
volve 16,500 villages and a population of 
about eleven million people. 


ard 


This initiation inaugurated the five-year 
plan formulated by the Indian-United 
States technical cooperation agreement. 
Eventually this program is expected to 
benefit all of India’s 300 million villagers. 

The program will cost $80 million, and 
nine-tenths of the total cost will be borne 
by India. The rest will be contributed by 
the , &; 

Improvements in agriculture and allied 
work constitute the general objective. New 
land will be opened up and various tracts 
reclaimed. Irrigation projects, animal hus- 
bandry, inland fisheries, better crop pro- 
duction and marketing, vegetable cultiva- 
tion, road-making and health figure in the 
plan. 

In each project the smallest and most 
important administrative unit will be the 
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village, thoroughly in accord with Gandhi's 
concept of order. 


Poll Tax Background 


Negroes are not actually and strictly 
constituents of the congressmen chosen in 
the Democratic primaries in the South, 
because they are effectively prevented 
from voting in the primaries. 

So holds Dr. R. Grann Lloyd, of State 
A. and M. College of South Carolina, in 
a new booklet issued by Public Affairs 
Press’ Annals of American Research 
(Washington, D. C.). The booklet is en- 
titled White Supremacy in the United 
States. 

The poll tax has been essential to the 
maintenance of white supremacy, accord- 
ing to the author, yet it did not originate 


in the South, or even in Reconstruction 
times. Its rise dates back to colonial days, 
when only landowners could vote. The 


poll tax was intended by its designers to 
extend suffrage to the un-propertied. By 
1860 all the Southern States except Geor- 
gia and North Carolina had abolished the 
tax on voting. 

The voting tax was resurrected in the 
1890’s and early 1900’s. During the period 
which covered the re-establishment of the 
poll tax, the number of votes cast in the 
presidential elections in ten Southern states 
suffered an average decrease of 35 per 
cent. 

Today, approximately 4,000,000 Negro 
voters in the South are disfranchised, but 
the poll tax restrictions (in five states) 
also deter about 6,000,000 white people as 
well from voting. 

The recent reapportionment caused by) 
loss of population brought about a combi- 
nation of congressional districts in Mis- 
sissippi, and a resulting ballot choice be- 
tween the two incumbent representatives 
It is ironical that the loss of one repre- 
sentative thus brought about by the shift 
of Negro population away from Missis- 
sippi should have indirectly unseated Rep- 
resentative John Rankin. 

Registration of Negro voters in_ the 
South has expanded steadily. In 1948 the 
C.1.0.-P.A.C. estimated the total at 750,- 
000. An N.A.A.C.P. survey estimated that 
at the end of 1951 about 900,000 had reg- 
istered. At the start of the political cam- 
paigning early this fall, persons working 
in the various Negro registration drives 
set the total at 1,267,500. By states their 
estimate follows: 


Alabama 50.000 Oklahoma 60,000 
Arkansas 69,000 South Carolina 130,000 
Florida 150,000 Tennessee 155,000 
Georgia 125,000 Texas 200,000 
Louisiana 130,000 Virginia 70,000 
Mississippi 40,000 _ 
North Carolina 97,500 Total 1,267,500 
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SOCIOLOGIA E GEOGRAFIA RELIG- 


OSA DI UNA DIOCESI.—By Don 
Aldo Leoni. Apud Aedes Universitatis 
Gregorianae, Romae, 1952, xiv, 224 pp. 


No price given. 

The recently established Institute of So- 
( Sciences of the Gregorian University 
merits high praise for the publication of 
this interesting study of religious practice 

the Diocese of Mantua. 

\lthough pastoral theology has always 
nade use of intimate knowledge of the 
social milieu of the faithful, the applica- 

of reliable scientific methods to the 
tudy of religious practice has lagged 
somewhat behind the advances made in 
tudying other sectors of man’s activity. 
he reason would seem to be that there 
are some who feel that the manifestations 
religious life are not amenable to scien- 
After all, the social sciences 
study the external acts of relig- 


tific research. 
in only 
us life. 
who argue thus seem to forget 
at the following of Christ takes place in 
lefinite social and cultural milieux, in so- 
al “climates” profoundly affecting and 
oring” the entire activity of the faith- 
There are others, and they are much 

re prevalent, who profess to “know all 
out” their parishioners. Even a super- 


| hose 


ial survey of the parish generally re- 
eals how naively uninformed they actu- 
lly are. 

Don Aldo Leoni has rendered a real 


ervice to religious leaders in this pioneer- 
g survey of the diocese of Mantua. After 
i generi . description of the territory to be 
studied, he presents the overall picture of 
the religious activities of the faithful in 
he diocese. The use of the sacraments, 
ittendance at mass, religious instructiov 
nd other manifestations of religious prac- 
tice are carefully tabulated. Comparisons 
of various categories of the faithful are 
ade on the basis of territory, occupation, 
cial class, age and sex. This carefully 
tabulated picture of the religious practice 
of the faithful in the diocese raises more 
uestions than it answers. It was meant 
do just that! 
With this information in hand, it is up 
the religious leaders in the diocese to 
evaluate their present program. They are 
Ww in position to judge where they have 
met success and where they have failed. In 
setting up a new program in some areas 
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they may need more information. They 
may call for more searching, more detailed 
knowledge of some phenomena. For ex- 
ample why do the males present such a 
uniform picture of non-participation after 
childhood? This is not “natural” for the 
male, since males in other cultures act 
quite differently. Why do certain occupa- 
tional categories make such a poor show- 
ing? Only further study will reveal the 
complete picture here. 

All who are interested in the “sociology” 
of the parish will want to read this book. 
Numerous graphs and tables render the 


basic information easily available to the 
reader. 
Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 
+ 
THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT IN PAR- 
ISH LIFE.—By Abbé G. Michonneau. 


Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland, 

1952, 194 pp. $2.75. 

When that “atomic bomb among clergy 
and hierarchy,” Revolution in a City Par- 
ish, appeared, attention seemed generally 
to center on the changes and new sys- 
tems put into practice by Michonneau’s 
“team” of parish priests. Many a reader 
was ready to argue against abandoning 
all parish organizations as too drastic, 
or against the touchier point of dropping 
collections and special fees as fantastic. 

Such violent controversy made the auth- 
or feel that yet more attention, emphasis 
and study (already the earlier book had 
given much) were needed to put the spir- 
itual life in its all- saprincs: position as 
the basis of all such parochial activity. 
The priestly life, he writes, will have no 
apostolic effectiveness without the true 
missionary spirit, no matter how good this 
life is; “with it, no matter what methods 
are used, it is possible to succeed in doing 
God’s work.” Here he must “set aside 
concern for both methods and experiences 
and go right to the heart of the prob- 
lem Pg 

He points out that, of course, there are 


many good priests; but “why, then, is 
their influence so limited? Why do the 
parishes over which they preside appear 
lifeless, static, dormant?” One cannot 


shrug off the question when even Cardi- 
nal Suhard used to say, “We have too 
many administrators, too many adminis- 
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trators and not enough priests.” Nor 
can one say it applies to France alone. 

Michonneau uses 27 pages to show the 
Pseudo- Missionary Spirit. “The mission- 
ary is not an exegete, a controversialist, 
or a philosopher ; he is the herald of a 
fact... .” “The priest becomes a real 
missionary only on the day that the vis- 
ion of Christ as the center of the world’s 
history takes hold of him, the day that 
he begins to see Christ as the One who 
gathers together the scattered children of 
God, as the human manifestation of the 
Father’s love for men, as the crown of 
all creation, as the adorer of the Father, 
as the choirmaster of humanity’s adora- 
tion, as priest, and as victim. On that 
day, he stops preaching theses which leave 
most men cold, and he begins to reveal 
the moving mystery of the God who so 
loved men that He gave them His only 
Son.” 

This book will make inspiring reading 
for thoughtful priests and seminarians and 
all engaged in social studies and works. 


RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 


« 
PSYCHOLOGY IN INDUSTRY.— By 
J. Stanley Gray. McGraw-Hill, New 

York, 1952, 401 pp. $5.00. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND THE INDUS- 

TRIAL WORKER.—By E. G. Cham- 

bers. Cambridge University Press, New 

York, 1951, 190 pp. $2.50. 

These two authors give a fairly typical 
picture of what “traditional” industrial 
psychologists on both sides of the At- 
lantic are investigating, thinking and 
teaching in the traditions set by Munster- 
berg, Myers, Burtt, Viteles. Dr. Cham- 
bers is the Assistant Director of Research 
in Industrial Psychology in the University 
of Cambridge, and Dr. Gray is a member 
of the psychology department of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and an industrial con- 
sultant. 

The texts treat rather similar topics: 
psychological vocational guidance, voca- 
tional selection at the plant, training, work 
and job analysis, time-study, fatigue, rest 
periods, incentive wages, nutrition, light- 
ing and ventilation, monotony and _ bore- 
dom, safety and morale. 

Dr. Chambers makes some good points. 
Ife stresses the need for carefully check- 
ing the “validity” of selection and rating 
tests. He says that the worker “functions 
as an integrated whole and not as a bun- 
dle of abilities” (p. 19), a point once ig- 
nored. For him better vocational guid- 
ance is the touchstone to better industrial 
relations, but he fails to explain how pro- 
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fessional vocational guidance can be prac- 
tically given to a workforce of millions. 
His last chapters on statistics are his 
most solid treatment. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Gray gets off to a 
bad start w hen he identifies industrial psy- 
chology with * ‘human engineering.” Such 
language is neither good psychological sci- 
ence nor good philosophical psychology. 
It suggests a precision that psychology 
does not have. Further, it leads to bad 
public relations for psychology. After 
bitter protests from its workers and from 
U.A.W., the Ford Motor Company, for 
instance, stopped using the phrase “human 
engineering.” Yet Gray’s book has mer- 
its as a text with clear writing, sum- 
maries, references and bibliographies. His 
chapters on work analysis and job evalua- 
tion are quite good. 

But both works appear too brief and su- 
perficial to give solid meat to the seri- 
ous student. They will open an impor- 
tant topic like time-study or morale, give 
a few definitions, cite a few studies from 
the literature—and go on. Though the 
union is a vital factor in industry today, 
neither has more than a passing comment 
on it. Both try to be fair, but Chambers 
applies the loaded word “agitators” to 
British union leaders. Company - union 
grievance procedure is likewise vital, but 
neither mentions it. Neither sees the 
unique nature of the Assembly-line Revo- 
lution which, as Peter Drucker well says, 
is a central problem of our times. 

In sum, both authors bring out the val 
uable contributions of Industrial Psychol 
ogy, such as employee testing and rating, 
but they also testify to the confused or 
ganization of their discipline. Their texts 
include such factors as nutrition, ventila- 
tion, lighting and health, which are hardly 
treated from a psychological point of view 
at all and might perhaps better be found 
in a work on personnel management. On 
the other hand, they almost miss the big 
psychological issues. It is significant that 
the great contributions to industrial rela- 
tions of the last thirty years have come 
not from the industrial psychologists but 
from the social and clinical psychologists, 
sociologists, anthropologists, business 
school people—and from unions and man- 
agement themselves. Yet there is much 
that the tools and scientific method of 
“traditional” Industrial Psychology can of- 
fer. Industrial Psychology needs to break 
away from its traditions. 

THEODORE V. Purce t, S.J. 
Loyola University 
Chicago, Ill. 
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OMPULSORY LABOR ARBITRA- 
rION IN FRANCE, 1936-1939.—By 
Ioel Colton. King’s Crown Press, New 
York, 1951, xi, 220 pp. $3.25. 

In a day when strikes disrupt our na- 
tional economy, we should study how other 

itions handled their labor difficulties be- 
fore we rush to enact impractical legis- 
lation. That is why Dr. Colton’s careful 
vork is so opportune. 

The book is divided into two sections, 
f which one describes how compulsory 
irbitration was adopted in France; the 
second treats the consequent problems and 
this system’s general results. 

An excellent outline is also given in the 
preface which points out the limitations of 
the book due to the lack of French statis- 
tical data on strikes and wages. Part I 
clearly emphasizes the fact that compulsory 
arbitration was not a planned experiment 
in France, but a measure of expediency to 
cope with strikes and labor unrest.  Ini- 
tiated at the suggestion of the CGT (the 
argest labor organization) in the time of 

popular-front government, in 1936, it 
was twice renewed until the permanent 
ict of 1938 attempted to improve its opera- 
tions, especially in the area of wage ad- 
ustments. Penalties were added for fail- 
ire to obey decisions. This system lasted 
intil Sept. 1, 1939, and was suspended due 
to the outbreak of World War II. In the 
opinion of the author, this legislation filled 
1 need in pre-war France. 

This book must be read by anyone who 


vishes to be well-informed on labor 
‘lations. 
James J. Con tn, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
@ 
HUMAN FACTORS IN MANAGE- 


MENT.—Edited by Schuyler Dean Hos- 
lett. Revised Edition. Harpers, New 
York, 1951, xi, 327 pp. $4.00. 

In this revised edition, the editor has 
tried to integrate some recent significant 
findings pertinent to better understanding 
of the human problems of organizations. 

[he seven chapters or sections cover 
human relations in leadership, supervision, 
training, personality adjustment, labor- 
inanagement relations and productivity. The 
editor does not claim that he has covered 
the whole field of the “human factors in 
management.” The book is concerned with 
‘the means whereby both groups can ac- 
cept a common purpose which assures both 
roduction and satisfactions and in the 
vays by which the individual can adjust 
) the group and be integrated with it.” 

lhe case studies of Part VI, “The West- 
crn Electric Researches,” “Overcoming 
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Resistance to Change” (The Harwood 
Manufacturing Corporation Case) and 
“Incentive For Production: The Case 


of the Bundy Tubing Corporation” pro- 
vide an abundance of data on “the general 
relationship of human relations to produc- 
tivity.” 

Part VII, “Factors Influencing Employee 
Morale,” summarizes “some of the findings 
of studies of employee attitudes and mo- 
rale,” which indicate that, neither simple 
nor a matter of chance, high employee 
morale is a by-product of sound organiza- 
tion. 

This volume should be particularly help- 
ful to the executives interested in under- 
standing the influence of human relations on 
the health and efficiency of their organiza- 
tions. 

Wi.ir1amM J. Nicuorson, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND LABOR: 
Social Aspects of Economic Develop 
ment.—By Wilbert E. Moore. Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, N. Y., 195], 
xx, 410 pp. $5.00. 

The spread of industrialization and its 
effects to virtually every part of the world 
is one of the outstanding characteristics 
of modern economic history. Today, in- 
dustrial development is the most common- 
ly prescribed panacea for the material and 
even social problems of the “backward” 
nations. This book attempts an analysis 
of the social preconditions to industrial 
development, particularly with respect to 
the motivation of workers. An _ investi 
gation of the “subjective” factors in eco 
nomic development will serve to throw 
light on the ease or difficulty with which 
new economic forms are grafted onto na 
tive habits and values. In the author’s 
own words, he is seeking “the cultural, 
institutional, sociopsychological factors 
that induce or impede the transition from 
non-industrial to industrial employment.” 

The opening chapters of the book re 
view the experience in various forms and 
degrees of economic modernization through- 
out the world. The available data are 
partial and incomplete, relating primarily 
to attitudes toward economic moderniza 
tion among primitive and peasant popu 
lations. Chapters VII and VIII discuss 
the social context of motivation and of 
economic change. This treatment involves 
a consideration of the degree of cultural 
relativity necessarily implied in a theory 
of economic motivation. 

In Part IJ, the focus of investigation 
is narrowed to Mexico, a country whose 
gradual modernization the author ieels ex 
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emplifies many functional relations be- 
tween types and degrees of change and 
the traditional social structure. Part III 
presents a brief summary of the conclu- 
sions which emerge from the study. 


There is little doubt that Moore has 
made an interesting start in a very nec- 
essary but difficult field of research. He 
has uncovered some of the motives and 
attitudes of “natives” in the face of in- 
creasing industrialization, The major 
limitation of the study is the incomplete- 
ness of evidence available from different 
cultures and societies. The concentration 
on Mexico, while offering important and 
interesting insights seems somewhat one- 
sided and not wholly relevant to the prob- 
lem being considered. One has the feel- 
ing that the data on Mexico were given 
so much space because they were avail- 
able. This implies no criticism of the 
author but rather it is a commentary on 
the paucity of evidence in this important 
field. It is hoped that this work will 
stimulate further research along the lines 
laid down by the author. 


Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


CULTURE AND SOCIETY.—By Fran- 
cis E. Merrill and H. Wentworth Eld- 
redge. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1952, 
xi, 611 pp. $7.35. 


Designed for the introductory sociology 
course, this text integrates the cultural 
and group approaches into a whole which 
will prepare the student for life in our so- 
ciety. The authors take a forthright posi- 
tion in favor of social planning, a position 
increasingly popular with sociology text- 
book writers. They argue that social 
change cannot wait and that, whether social 
scientists participate or not, plans will be 
made and means adopted. 

Merrill and Eldredge are at their best in 
the sections on culture and society, social 
structure and personality, population and 
social structure and social planning. The 
other two sections—collective behavior and 
social institutions—suffer from incom- 
pleteness which perhaps the teacher can 
remedy. 

The cultural approach has its strengths 
and weaknesses. On the one hand, it leads 
to sane views on Freudianism, rejection 
of Marxism and frequent reminders that 
society is not atomistic, to mention a few. 
On the other hand, it gives the student the 
impression that religion is man-made, 
people are not born human, morality is 
made by custom and nothing is inherently 
wrong. These latter views, of course, are 
not limited to the cultural approach; in 
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fact, it would be refreshing to pick up an 
introductory text that does not contain 


them. 

The Catholic Church is alternately 
handled with kid gloves and boxing gloves, 
The chapter on education makes no men- 
tion of the parochial school. The section 
on desertion lacks depth, with undue pessi- 
mism about the family. The history of 
culture skips from Greek-Roman to the 
Renaissance with scarcely a mention of the 
contribution of Christianity. These un- 
fortunate features will leave students with 
false impressions that teachers may or may 
not be able (or willing) to correct. 

In general, this is a serious book which 
assumes that the reader wants to learn 
something about sociology. The student 
who masters it will have acquired (with 
reservations noted above) a thorough and 
on the whole sound notion of the influence 
of culture on the individual and the group. 


GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Louis University 
* 


THE NEW SOCIETY.—By Edward 
Hallett Carr. Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1951, 119 pp. 3 


The theme that threads together these 
six lectures is that 19th century Jatssez- 
faire had to come to term in some form of 
planned economy; consequently, it is sheer 
folly to long for and plan a return to a 
dead past. 

The urgent tasks of today center on the 
need to create a mass democracy in place 
of the “police state” democracy of a former 
era, and within this new democracy for in- 
creasing state control of the means of 
production. Only in this way, the author 
argues, can the legitimate aspirations of 
the working class for security be satisfied, 
and only in this way can international 
anarchy be avoided. 

Penetrating though Mr. Carr’s analysis 
is, he fails to allow scope enough for so- 
cieties subsidiary to the state in ordering 
economic life. This leads him to under- 
estimate the power of family and religious 
motives in an otherwise brilliant treatment 
of worker motivation in a highly indus- 
trialized society. 

Joun Biewett, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kansas 


THE UPROOTED.—By Oscar Handlin. 
Little, Brown (Atlantic), Boston, 1951, 
310 pp., $4.00. 

This book by an associate professor of 
history at Harvard is subtitled, “the epic 
story of the Great Migrations that made 
the American people.” 
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r all the millions who landed on the 
.merican shores the central experience of 
was emigration, Professor Handlin 
elieves. The impact of separation and the 
lisruption in the lives and work of people 
who cut themselves off from their old 
vorlds to enter a new land constituted un- 
forgettable events. 

The author traces the picture of the 
older beliefs and customs under the impact 
of new ways and new ideas. He touches 
on religious backgrounds as they were af- 
fected by Protestantism, by Irish “dom- 
inance” among immigrant Catholics, by 
the resultant Cahenslyism that created 
problems still worrisome, by Protestant 
proselytism. He takes up employment, 
group loyalties, associations, oppressions 
set up by the “native Americanists.” He 
is considerate of the individual, almost to 
a fault. 

The Uprooted is a well-done composite 
picture of the immigrant—but a trifle 
bleak and sad by reason of its focus on 
the newly-arrived stranger. 


UNDERSTANDING EUROPE—By 
Christopher Dawson. Sheed and Ward, 
New York, 1952, ix, 251 pp. $3.50. 

This work appears to be a sort of socio- 
political pamphlet, intended to foster the 
idea of some kind of organic union for 
Europe. It may well be that it was under- 
set at the suggestion of Mr. Dawson's 
pub lishers with the two-fold view of mak- 
ng _ available in more popular form the 
rich, but cumbersome learning of his 1947 

1” 1948 Gifford lectures and to catch the 
high tide of European union. 

Such purposes would be, in no sense, 
unworthy, and such an essay was badly 
needed. Moreover, Mr. Dawson is emi- 
nently qualified to write it. 

The book maintains a thesis not unlike 
that of Hilaire Belloc’s Europe and the 
Faith, but with significant differences. It 
has more evidence and less editorializing ; 
there is no pugnacious exclusion of peo- 
ples or regions from the family of Europe; 
there is the vastly broader view of Euro- 
pean impact which Mr. Dawson’s erudition 
and 25 years of advance toward world 
union make inevitable. 


As introduction to his “St. Benedict” 

Saints for Now, Whittaker Chambers 
iotes that “I reached young manhood 
serene in the knowledge that, between 
the failed light of antiquity and the 
buzzing incandescence of our own time, 
there had intervened a thousand years of 
....” ‘It is against that wide- 
spread intellectual attitude and the fatuous 
attempt to wed conflicting nationalisms 
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into a European society with no further 
bond than fear of slavery or bankruptcy 
that Understanding Europe is written. 
For the soul of European society was 
the Christendom which flourished toward 
the end of those thousand years and which 
throughout them gave unity to the im- 
mense diversity of peoples, tongues, regions, 
climates, arts and habits which comprised 
physical Europe. This society was in no 
sense monolithic; it acknowledged, indeed, 
fostered the richest diversity because (as 
Ozanam saw more clearly than any other 
modern, except, perhaps, Comte) variety 
in culture, when informed by a common, 
unifying nucleus, makes for richness, no- 
bility and strength. Christendom was the 
product of an assimilative, not a conforma- 
tive, principle. Our ultra-moderns, who 
are seeking a totalitarian cultural uni- 
formity, might profitably ponder the les- 
sons this wonderfully clear and straight- 
forward exposition of our cultural past 
brings to bear upon the question of our 
future. 
Francis J. Corey, S.J. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS: The Dy- 
namics of Politics Abroad.—Fritz Mor- 
stein Marx, ed. Second Edition. Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York, 1952, xxxiv, 717 
pp. $8.00. $6.00 to schools. 


Inevitable changes in government quick- 
ly put such a book as this out of date. The 
second edition attempts to catch up with 
history. Most serious loss is the disappear- 
ance of Mario Einaudi’s admirable essay 
on France and Italy, but political exigencies 
and the accelerated divergence of these 
two governments made division mandatory. 
Professor Edward G. Lewis has been 
drafted to do these two sections. In the 
section on Germany the establishment of 
Berlin as a Land of the West German Re- 
public is reported, but the rise of the signi- 
ficant Refugee parties and the rightist 
parties seems to have come too late for 
inclusion. 


BACK DOOR TO WAR: Roosevelt For- 
eign Policy 1933-1941.—By Charles Cal- 
lan Tansill. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 
1952, xxi, 690 pp. $6.50. 

Professor Tansill, whose reputation as 
an outstanding diplomatic historian was 
long ago established, is the author of a 
very important book which should be care- 
fully studied by thinking America, This 
book poses the very important question of 
the moral responsibility of war on those 


who are chief executives of nations. Per- 
haps Professor Tansill does not reduce 
429 
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his beok to one sentence any place within 
the book. But actually the book clearly, 
coldly and with no malice simply says that 
the chiefs of state, and particularly Amer- 
ica’s own President, over a long eleven 
years could have done much to avert 
World War II and did not do so. This is 
a very serious condemnation to be made by 
a scholar whose whole life has been de- 
voted to the story of America’s diplomacy. 
Hence the thesis of the book should be 
given profound thought by the makers of 
American opinion, 

In briefest form Professor Tansill’s po- 
sition is that Henry L. Stimson’s nonrecog- 
nition policy, which in effect, meant per- 
petual war for perpetual peace, was a 
stupid and unpenetrating analysis of the 
world situation. Roosevelt subscribed to 
Stimson’s policy and advanced further by 
assuming the attitude that he could save 
the world by the sheer weight of his un- 
questionable magnetic personality. Great as 
Roosevelt may have been thought to be, he 
could not hope to accomplish his avowed 
era of peace in this manner. If Professor 
Tansill is right we are faced with the ne- 
cessity of realizing that we must produce 
from somewhere in America humble, great, 
God-fearing men to place in our major ex- 
ecutive positions. Without such leaders our 
state struggles in vain in a world of chaos. 
There remains to us the task of examining 
our national conscience to consider whether 
we as a nation honestly make an effort 
to seek out such sterling leaders. Unfor- 
tunately we have not in the recent past. 

The last paragraph of Backdoor to War 
merits profound reflection. Professor Tan- 
sill has shown to his satisfaction that Pearl 
Harbor and our then inevitable entrance 
into the war was a great theatrical produc- 
tion staged to force Americans into a na- 
tional unity which would make it possible 
to throw our resources into the war. With 
violent death awaiting thousands of our 
young men, with full foreknowledge that 
proper forewarning had not been given for 
the imminent attack on Pearl Harbor, on 
that fateful December day, with all incom- 
ing telephone calls shut off the President 
quietly studied his stamp albums while 
Harry Hopkins played gently with Fala. 
Nero is often depicted as fiddling foolishly 
while Rome burned. Rome had no second 
chance. 

Professor Tansill’s book portrays a very 
dark picture of America’s foreign policy 
since 1933. The question is, how objective 
is Professor Tansill’s presentation? There 
can be little question that the writer is an 
excellent research scholar. Undoubtedly 
there is objective basis for the conclusions 
presented. But has the author approached 
his problem objectively? This will certainly 
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be the battle ground over which the re 
viewers will wage their conflict. Professo: 
Tansill is not adroit in the choice of his 
chapter headings and divisional titles. 
These will cause many a student to con- 
clude that the author was predisposed to 
his conclusions. Many will assert that the 
book is too universally condemnatory of the 
American leaders of the period. Perhaps 
these criticisms will have some justification. 
But basically the question posed by the 
book is the important one of what sort of 
men America has to make into leaders. 
This is a vital question which we as a 
nation must face during the next few 
months. 

JosepH P. Donne ty, S.J. 

St. Louis University 


SCIENTISM, MAN, AND RELIGION. 
—By D. R. G. Owen. Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1952, 208 pp. $3.50. 

THE MODERN RIVAL OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH: An Analysis of 
Secularism. — By Georgia Harkness. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
Tenn., 1952, 223 pp. $2.75. 

THE CRISIS IN HUMAN AFFAIRS. 
—By J. G. Bennett. Hermitage House, 
New York, 1951, 239 pp. $2.75. 

TIME AND ETERNITY: An Essay on 
the Philosophy of Religion——-By W. 1. 
Stace. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J., 1952, vii, 169 pp. $3.00. 

HUMANISTIC ETHICS.—By Gardner 
Williams. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1951, xii, 223. $3.75. 

Two of these works are Christian analy- 
ses of secularist humanism, three are sec 
ularist essays at a philosophy of religion 

Dr. Owen is a Protestant clergyman 
who lectures in philosophy at the Unive: 
sity of Toronto. He believes that th: 
tremendous achievements of science hav 
led to “scientolatry,” and that men hav: 
abused the principles of science by reach 
ing entirely unwarranted conclusions about 
spirit, values and freedom. Various lines 
of aberration have led ultimately to Marx 
ism, Nazism and unrestricted capitalism. 
He sees the great threat of our age in 
atheist secularism. Science, however, when 
wedded to Christian faith can be of ines- 
timable value to man. 

Dr. Harkness is professor of applied 
theology at the Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California. The sub-title of her 
work: “An Analysis of Secularism,” does 
not accurately describe its contents. The 
first chapter and four chapters of Part I! 
are devoted to modern secularist move- 
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its: scientism, humanism, nationalism, 

icism, fascism, capitalism and commu- 
nism. The remainder of the book is de- 
voted to the Christian response to these 
various “organizations of life as if God 
did not exist.” The wide range of her 
lectures makes a clear, precise analysis al- 
most impossible. 

Mr. Bennett is a mathematical physicist 
vho finds a solution to Western man’s 
megalomania. Science has enabled man to 
control nature to an unimagined degree; 
but he has, in the process, lost the ability 
to control himself. Bennett has discovered 
in the philosophies of the East a set of 
values which confirm his own empirical 
evidence of ends and energies which sci- 
ence cannot adequately explain. From 
these values, ends and energies the author 
formulates what he calls a psycho-kinetic 
attitude by which man can control and 
develop himself. 

Mr. Stace, Stuart professor of philoso- 
phy at Princeton University, is the author 
of a notorious article in the Atlantic 
\fonthly, “Man against Darkness,” which 
was read and attacked by many as a 
profession of atheism. This brief work, 
lime and Eternity, purports “to supple- 
ment [the article] with that other half 
of the truth which I now think naturalism 
misses.” His present position is that both 
a natural and a divine order exists. This 
is a not inconsistent position: it is that, 
for instance, of Aristotle, but the terms 
in which Mr. Stace has set up his prob- 
lem make his solution practically mean- 
ingless. 

Humanistic Ethics is a brief outline of 
a general ethics based upon what its au- 
thor, a professor of philosophy at Toledo 
University, calls hedonic individual rela- 
tivism. How extreme is this author’s dis- 
tention of the personal-satisfaction prin- 
ciple, a sentence concerning sadism will 
make clear. “But in view of the social 
condemnation when it is suspected, and 
due to pity, love and conscience in his 
soul [pity and conscience being unex- 
plained in the author’s system], and duc 
to the likelihood of being caught, the more 
extreme forms of sadism are not likely 
to satisfy anyone in the long run.” This 
is a “must” book for the parents of Pro- 
iessor Williams’ students. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION.—By V. Gordon 
Childe. Henry Schuman, New York, 
1951, viii, 184 pp. $2.75. 

V. Gordon Childe was a pioneer in the 
broadening of prehistoric perspective from 
the old narrow western European focus ; 
his extensive readings in and summaries 

archaeological literature in Slavic and 
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other languages resulted in a breadth of 
perspective still not usually parallele: 
among his fellow specialists. This breadth 
is evident in his many publications, and 
also in the short book under review (an 
elaboration of his Josiah Mason Lectures, 

1947-48). 

The non-specialists will find the core of 
the book a useful check-list of the char- 
acteristics of the various successive cul- 
tures of temperate Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean area, the Nile and the Mesopotam 
ian regions. There is also a very rea 
sonable exhibition of just how much can 
be derived or deduced from archaeological 
evidence. The fact that very little can 
be thus deduced makes archaeology what 
it is: at once frustrating and fascinating 

There are several points which one could 
criticize negatively, besides the inevitable 
lack of sympathy and empathy with re- 
ligion, which is to be expected from a 
secularist. There are also traces of that 
respect for Marxism which Childe has 
demonstrated in his last few publications. 
The most disappointing thing, to a spe 
cialist (and to a non-specialist perhaps 
more) is a very thin and indeed naive 
treatment of the theoretical aspects of 
the subject. 

J. FRANKLIN Ewin, S.J. 
Fordham University 
* 

LIBERTY AND PROPERTY.—By R. 
V. Coleman. Scribners, New York, 
1951, xiv, 606 pp. $5.00. 

This is the “theme” title for a history of 
the American colonies from 1664 to 1765. 
It is a sequel to the author’s The First 
Irontier, but not a textbook, and to call it 
“popular” may be misleading. The book 
reads well and interestingly. It offers 
nothing particularly new. It is meant for 
the “trade” reader who is a non-profes 
sional. 

RicHArp L. Porrer, S.J. 
St. Louis University 
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Catholic College Spinsters? 


An article in the October issue of 
Harper's [Lynn White, Jr., “Do Women’s 
Colleges Turn out Spinsters?”] returns 
to the position discussed in Father Thom- 
as’ article in socrAL orpER [“Catholic Col- 
lege Spinsters?” October, 1952, pp. 357- 
62]. White’s figures seem to show an 
even higher marriage rate for women’s 
college graduates than the 7ime survey 
—after he excludes data for graduates 
from Catholic women’s colleges. Con- 
cerning the latter, he says: “But closer 
analysis shows that the graduates of the 
Catholic women’s colleges which were 
studied had a marriage rate lower than 
that either of the co-eds or of the gradu- 
ates of the non-Catholic women’s colleges. 
The same rather surprising fact was un- 
earthed by the 1947 study [They Went to 
College] mentioned above.” White goes 
on to offer some explanation for this dis- 
crepancy in the marriage rate of Catho- 
lic college graduates. 

While I am not a graduate of a Cath- 
olic women’s college (University of Penn- 
sylvania, B.s., ’41, M.s., 42), I am inter- 
ested in the question. Are such writers 
as White, Havemann and West uncon- 
sciously creating a myth, or is there a 
real discrepancy between the marriage 
rates of Catholic and non-Catholic women 
college graduates? 


Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Frances I, DELANY 


Fr. Thomas’ Comment 


Perhaps the “discrepancy” can be cleared 
up most easily by a consideration of the 
sources upon which the studies of spin- 
sterhood have been based. Havemann 
and West make two unproved assump- 
tions: first, that the 9,064 graduates are 
generally representative of the 4,717,000 
living (1947) college graduate population 
of the U.S.; secondly, that this sample of 
9,064 is representative of the “Fa” seg- 
ment of the cooperating institutions, since 
it included only 53.1 per cent of this seg- 
ment. 

White’s figures for spinsterhood are 
taken from material gathered for a study 
of fertility rates among college graduates 
conducted by the Population Reference 
Bureau, a private research organization in 
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Washington, D. C. This appears to be 
an extensive project including more than 
60,000 women “chosen at random from 
all types of campuses and all parts of the 
nation.” We are not told how the data 
were secured nor how the “random sam 
ple’ was tested for representativeness. 
White does not give the spinsterhood 
rate for Catholic graduates but states his 
findings are in substantial agreement with 
the Time survey. 

My study was based on 41,805 graduates 
of Catholic women’s colleges. As I have 
indicated, my findings do not agree with 
the Time survey, since I found that only 
34 per cent of all Catholic graduates, in 
cluding those of 1950, were not married, 
whereas the Time survey found 48 per 
cent. Although White does not give the 
spinsterhood rate for Catholic graduates, 
he states that the percentage of non- 
Catholic women who remained single after 
graduation in the ten classes, 1921-25 and 
1936-40, were 27 per cent for coeds and 
24 per cent for graduates of non-Cath- 
olic women’s colleges. My study shows 
that of all who graduated before 1946, 
28.1 per cent have remained single. A\l- 
though these figures are slightly above 
those given by White, it should be pointed 
out that this “discrepancy” would be ex- 
pected since I included all those who grad- 
uated up to 1946. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 


Institute of Social Order 
« 


Helped in Preparation for Debate 


One of my former students found sociAL 
ORDER an interesting mine of information 
when preparing for high school debates 
He read it as faithfully as the Bible, and 
still does. I thought this might be of some 
help to other debaters and debate mod- 
erators. 


St. Louis Tuomas Bain, S.J. 
* 
Newcomer 
I wish to subscribe for this Catholic 


monthly. I am 83 years old, and may not 
live very long; but the little while I am 
here, I wish to have the pleasure of read- 
ing your magazine. 

Mrs. ANNIE D. BRENNAN 
Vallejo, Calif, 
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